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GLORIA; 


OR, 


MARRIED IN RAGE. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Goria did not speak or look up, but she worked 
on her embroidery, feeling that the atmosphere 
oppressed her so that she cauld scarcely breathe. 

“Do you not know that I am not your uncle, 
Gloria? Do you not know that I am not the least 
kin to you? Answer me, my darling.” 

‘* Yes, I know it,” said the perplexed girl, scarcely 
above her breath. 

“Then you do not love me the less for not boing 
your own uncle?” 

“Oh, no,”’ breathed the girl. 

“While I— Ah! my child, I thank Heaven every 
day of my life that I am no blood relation of yours,” 
he added, earnestly. 

She heard him with a shudder, but made no reply. 

“You must not call me uncle any longer, my dar- 
ling. You must call me ‘Marcel,’ as you used to 
do. Do you hear me, Gira? Will you call me 
‘Marcel’ as of old ?” 

She felt herself almost suffocating under the pas- 
sion of his gaze, but she forced herself to an answer, 
though in the lowest tone: 

“T cannot do so now.” 

“But why? You used to doso, my dearest. You 
used to call me nothing but Marcel.” 

“ That was when I was a baby—or a child! I called 
you—what I heard others eall you—as children 
will, I knew no better then. I know better now,”’ 
she answered, with a fruitless attempt to speak 
firmly ; for her voice sank and almost expired, as she 
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wished herself a thousand miles from her present 
seat, yet felt that sh@had nopower to flee. 

> But, my dear, you cannot goon calling me uncle, 
for I am not your uncle,’’ he answered, really pleased 
and flattered by the distress that he fatally mis- 
understood, because, in fact, it resembled the sweet 
coniusion of the girls who had been “ in love’”’ with 
him in his earlier youth. “No, Gloria, you must 
not call me ‘ uncle,’” he repeated. 

“Then I must call you Colonel de Crespigney,” 
she replied, without raising her oppressed eyes. 

“* Never! that would be almost as bad as the other, 
No, you must call me Marcel, as you used to do, 
How sweetly the syllables fell, bird-like, bell-like. 
flute-like, from your lips, my darling.’’ 

She made no answer, but wished she had the 
power to rise and go away. 

**Gloria,’’ he said, dropping his voice to the 
lowest tone—‘Gloria, I told you just now that I 
thanked Heaven there was no blood relationship 
between you and me! Can you divine, my love, 
why I do so thank Heaven that we are of no kin ?”’ 

She trembled, but could not speak or move, 

“Can you not, my child? Ah! you do! you do!” 
he sighed, seizing both her hands and trying to draw 
her towards him, 

The touch gave her the power she needed. 

“No! I don’t! I don’t know what you mean!” 
she suddenly cried, snatching her hands from his, 
starting up and rushing out of the room, Nor did 
she stop until she bad gained the solitude of her own 
chamber, where she banged to and locked the door, 
and then sank half dead upon her sofa. 

She really did not know, and did not want to 
know what her guardian meant by his strange speech 
any more than by his strange manner, “She under- 
stood a horror in his words, but not his words.” 
She felt a sudden abhorrence of his person that sent 
her flyinz from his presence. 

And now, in the seclusion of her own room, her 
overwrought feelings broke forth in a flood of 
tears, 








These relieved her, and then she began to ask 
herself the cause of all this excessive emotion. She 
could discover no reasonable cause. Her guardian 
had been as kind, or even kinder than usual. He 
had only looked at her very intently, and asked ber 
if-she knew why he thanked Heaven that there was 
no blood relationship between them; and he had 
taken her hand in bis to draw her nearer to him. 

Now, what was there in all this to turn her sick 
even to faintness? To fill her with terror and 
disgust? To make her fling his hands off and 
rush from the room ? 

She could not teil, She said to herseif that she 
had behaved vory radely, harshly, unkindly! 
Whatever her guardian had meant by his strange 
behaviour, he had meant no evil. How could hoe 
mean evil? No, he had meaut none; of that she 
felt quite sure all the time, And yet she had 
rushed rudely away from him, and hurt him who 
had never meant anything other than good to her, 
and she felt very sorry for her own conduct. 

“‘[ am too impulsive. Uncle always told me I 
was too impulsive, Even the mother-superior of 
the Sacred Heart Convent school used to teil me that 
unless Iwatched and prayed I would some day com- 
mit some fatal error on an impulse that might ruin 
my life. Yes, I am too impulsive, I must learn 
self-control, and not worry others because I cannot 
understand them, I have hurt my good uncle, who 
means me nothing but good, and I must try to make 
amends to him,” she said to herself, 

But—she called him her “ good uncle,” and not 
her ** dee-ar Marcel,’’ and even in her tender com- 
punction she felt a latent misgiving, a vaguy fear of 
some wrong cr woe into which this sweet penitence 
might lead her. 

“If I only had a mother,” she sighed. 

Meanwhile in the library, Marcel de Crespigney 
held an interview with himself full of bitter self- 
reproach and lamentations. 

“{ have alarmed and repelled her by too sudden 
an approach. And yet I thought that six months 
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of the close companionship: and easy intercourse 
of travel, together with the affection aud confidence 
shown to me, had prepaved the way 
to a mearor and dearer union! But I have been too 
impatient, too hasty, tooimportunate, Trhould have 
approached her gradually, gently, T should have 
remembered that she is not quite like other girls, 
She is very delicate, dainty, reiined, sensitive—yea, 
a@ very mimosa, that shrinks and trembles at a rude 
breath or touch, I must be patient, very patient for 


weeks, for months, if I hope to win her uand,” 


she has always 


* “a * 7 * * 

Gloria remained in-her own room until the din- 
ner-beil rang. 

Thon she arose, hastily arranged her dress, 
glanced into the mirror to be eure that all traces of 
the moreing’s emotion had passed away from her 
face, at least, however it. might still trouble her 
spirit or inflaence her conduct,.aud finally she went 
downstairs and into the dining-room, 

There she found Colonel de Grespigney looking 
even paler than usual, Ho fixed his large, dark, 
dreamy eyes upon her, not offensively now, butwith 
a monrnfuliy appealing gaze, that went. to her heart, 
as he gently took her hand and,murmnred ; 

“Tam very unhappy, Gloria, LI frightened’ you 
this morning, dear, I[ do not-know howl didit, I 
did not mean todo it; and 1 beg your pardon, my 
child.” 

*“ Oh, uncle, dear, do not say that. Iswas I, my- 
self, who was so rude and absurd. I donot know 
why I wasso. [hope yon will forgive me,” she 
answered, speaking from. the pity of her heart. 

Then, with an instantaneous:re-ection of fear thint 
fell like a blow upon her conseionsness, she-regretted 
her tenderness, aud wished that she had: nos spokem 
60 warmly, 

He—ah! heonly heard her gracions worss, oniyy 
saw her sweet smile. He could not perceive: thier 
changing, shrinking spirit. He beamed on hem 
with a look that made her shiver, as he drew her! 
hand within his arm, and led her to the table with 


old-time princely courtesy, and then took hia: owm), 


sent. 


Laban had just placed the soup on the table, and! 


now stood behind his master’s.chair to wait. 

While the servant remained. present, there was 
no more conversation bevweem the guardian and the 
ward than the etiquette of the dinner hour re- 
quired, . 

But when tho man had removed the cloth: and 
placed the fruits, cakes and coffee on the tablo and 
had lft the room, aud the uncle and niece were alone 
togeticr, though the feelings of each towards the 
other were of the kindliest nature, yet there fell a 
certain painful constraint on their intercourse, such 
as had never existed in all their past lives, but such 
as could never quite pass away in all their future 
days. 

How was this?” 

For weeks Marcel de Crespigney had rendered 
his youthfal ward very uneasy by his manner 
towards her, 

On that morning he had frightened ber from her 
seli-possession, and she had rushed from him ina 
terror. Later and cooler reflection had convinced 
her that she had really no actual cause for offence or 
fear. 

And when he had made his humble apology her 
beart had been so touched that she had more than 
forgiven him, she had spoken tenderly to him, and 
she had taken the blame upon herself. 

Then, with strange misgivings of wrong and wos, 
she had regretted her graciousness, and when he 
beamed on her with a look of love and joy, she had 
shrunk up into reserve and cautiousness. 

She became possessed of that 

‘*Surly fear and cold disgust; 
Wonderful and most unjust,” 
which sho could neither comprehend nor conquer; 
for which she often blamed herself; but. which now 
held her tongue-tied and downcast in the presence 
of her gnardian. i 

Lie, on his own part, quick to perceive her state, 
felt that he had again lost ber confidence and filled 
her with fear; and he also grew reticent in looks 
and speech, and consequently depressed and mourn- 
ful. 

She gave him acup of coffee, withont a word. 

He took it with a silent bow. 

Both were.relisved when, at the end of the cere- 
mony, they were free to leave the diving-room. 

She was the first to rise from the table. [He fol- 
lowed her, opened the door, ‘and held it until she 
had passed out. 

In tho hall Gloria paused with indecision as to her 
BOxt step, 


She-had-always been accustomed, since her return 
home, to go into the drawing-room, sit down at the 
grand piano and play some of Marcel de Crespig~ 
ney’s favourite music, and, later in the evening; Just 
before retiring, to sing some of his best-loved songs. 

Now she stood for a moment.in doubt. [er varus 
unsasiness made her wish for the privacy and safety 
of her own chamber. Her benevolence made her 
unwilling to wound her guardian’s feelings by any 
such avoidance of his company. 

Only for a moment she hesitated, and then she 
led the way tothe drawing-room, follower by Colonel 
de Crespigney. 

She played and sang for him all the evening: as 
usual, and on bidding him good-night, gare bim.her 
hand to kiss, as before. 

He merely touched. it with his lips, and. dropped 
it without « word, 

Gloria went to her room and rotired_to bed; butit 
was long before she could compuse: hersell. to. sleep, 
and when she did so her slumbers were troubled 
with evil dreams that. kept her tossing and starting 
all vight. 

Only towards morning she slept sounily—so 
sound! yythat.she was first awakened. by the ringing 
of the:breakfast-bel!. 

She-arose:in haste and dressed herself, and went 
down to the breakfast-room, wiere she found her 
guardian pacing to and fro, waiting: for her. 

“Good-morning, uacle dear,” she said, holding: 
out. her hand, , 

“*Unele’ and always ‘uncle’’’ he sighed;. im a 

tone of reproach, as be held her hamiiand!sought.to 

meet. her eyes. “Lam not your ancle T[ do not 
like-the-name. I have told you so, myrdbar:. Andi 
yet itis ‘uncle,’ and always ‘ uncle?” 


land! nothing but ‘uncle’ from me to rou, uncie. 
\dear,’’ she-answered, persistent] y,.thoughin a trem. 
| bling. tone, keeping her eyes fixed upon the floor lest 
they’ should encounter his gaze—for the gaze: of 
‘those:large, dark, dreamy, mournful orbs was: begin+ 
'uing:to have the terror and fascination.of the serpent 
or the: Evil One for her. 

“You have not. forgiven me yet, Gloria?” he an- 


“Indeed I have,’’ she replied, moving quickly to 
herplace at the: head of the table and touching the 
call bell to bringsim Laban with the coffee pot, 

Breakfast passed_off veryymuch as the dinner of 
the preceding day‘had done, in mutual constraint, 

When it was over, and both left the table, Colonel 
de Crespigney passed into his library where he 
usually spent his mornings. 

It had been Gloria’s unvarying custom to follow 
him thither with her needlework and sit sewing in 
her little, low chair while he read or wrote at the 
table. 

Now, however, she gould n@ endure to re-enter 
the place of the previous day’s terror. She took her 
garden hat and shawl from the hall rack and put 
them on. 

‘*Where are you going, my dear?” inquired the 
colonel. 

“For a. little, solitary walk, I wish to be alone, 
and I need more air and exercise than I can get here, 
Tho day is so beautiful, too, that I must improve it. 
There are so few fine days left at. this season of the 
year,” she answered, #8 she drew on her gloves. 

The colonel hesitated. He would rather have 
joined her; but her emphatic declaration that she 
wished a solitary walk, forbade him to force his un- 
welcome company upon her, 

“Good morning, uncle, dear; I shall return before 
lunch,” she said, as she left the house. 

He watched her until she had closed the front door 
behind her, and then he sighed and turved sadly to 
his stady and shut nimeelf in, 

Gloria stood on the new portico above the new 
terrace and looked all over the renovated domain. 
Terrace below terrace, the ground fell from the house 
down to the park wall. 

Below that, encircling and enclosing the round of 
the end, arose the high, strong, gray sea wall, shut- 
ting out the siyht of the beach, It was so aolid that 
the only egress in that direction was through the 
little; substantial: stone boat-house that was built 
against it, and whose strong, iron-bound oak doors, 
both landward and seaward, were kept locked. 

The only means of leaving the promontory was 
by water through the boat-house when the doors 
happened to be unlocked, or by land across the 
Rogue’s Neck, when the tide was low. 

“ Really, now that the sea wall ‘is rebuilt, the 
place is more like a penitentiary than ever,’ said 
Gloria to herself, as she walked away from the 
house, 

She wanted to get off the promontory, to take: a 





longer walk than she could get within its limits, so 


“Yes, itis and must be‘ uncle,’ and always.‘ uncle?” 


she resolved to leave it by way. of Rogue’s Neck, 
and indulge in a ramble through the wintry woods 
on the main, 

It was really asplendid day, within about a week 
of the Christmas holidxys. No snow had fallen yet, 
nor were the trees of that tatitude stripped of the 
bright autumnal regalia. 

Enough bright leaves bad fallen to carpet the 
ground with a carpet more brilliant than the looms 
of Axmister or Brussels ever wove; but not enough 
to be missed from the royal robes of tie forest. 
The glorious beauty of the autumn woods seen 
across the water so attracted the young girl that she 
walked swiftly on towards Rogue's Neck, never 
thinking whetber it were now high or low tide, 
only anxious to cross over and plunge into the 
depths of the grandiforest. 

But when she came in sight of the Neck, she 
found, to her disappointment, that the waves: were 
dashing wildly over the whole length and breadth of 
it, It was high tide andiit. would te six hours be- 
fore-the road wouldibe passable wenin. 

She turned away, and—met Dayid, the young 
fisherman, face to:faece! 

Her disappointment. was forgottemin an instant. 
Her eyes danced witinjgy:. Here: was some one, at 
least, of whom. she: was: not. affaid—in whom she 
could perfectly, confid#—who wonld!‘uever terrify, 
humiliate, or in any wey wound lier. 

“On! David Lindsny; Danneo: giadito see you !’’ 
‘she-said, frankly, holdingrouttierhantito |im. 

Hv-took: it, bowed, andi dropped it;,all in: silence. 

“@h:! David Lindsay, whiyytiuven’t:you come tosee 
your old playmate all thisctime?? Ihave been home 
‘nearly three months, and) youliawesnot been to see — 
me ones; notionce. You promised! to: come the day 
after my-arrival to take me-tasee:your grandmother, 
Well, I know it. rained thm and for # week 
afterwarde; and: you: didn’tcome: you knew 
I cou!d not.go‘out: im such: weatlery. But there has 
been very fine: weather since ttien, yet you have 
never cometasee your old playmate, never once— 
and such friendi:as: we used to be! I take it very 
unkind‘of' you;, Davidi Lindsay, that. I do!” shevsaid, 
with amairof injury'thatishe reallyfelt. 

“ Misede la: Vera” gravely repliedithe youngman, 
as soon asthecessation: of her scolding: little tony ue 
gave him:the:chancs; “I have bean to-see you'many 
times within the last three months, but you have 
al wars been denied to me.” 

“Eh!"? exclaimed Gloria, opening ber eyes: wide 
with incredulous astonishment. 

“I beg to repeat.that- Lhave:come many times to 
pay my respects, but have slways been denied the 
privilege.” 

** Now, who has dared to do that? Who has 
dared to profane my freedom in that manner? 
David Lindsay, I nevér knew of your coming, or I 
would have seen you. Now tell me all about it,” 
she exclaimed, her eyés sparkling, and her cheeks 
burning’with the sense of wrong and outrage, as 
she tusned about to,continue her walk. He also 
turned and went beside her, as he enswered: 

.“* Miss dela. Vera, the morning :siter your arrival 
home I came up to the Hall, not by appointment, 
not to take you to Sandy Isle, for I knew you could 
not go ont in such a storm, but to ask you to fix 
another day when I might. have the honour of serv~ 
ing you. I was met by Colonel de Crespigney, to 
whom.I made known my errand, [Ie told me that 
the weather would not permit Miss de la Vera to go 
out that day, nor was it likely that it wonld be any 
more favourable for a week to come, and whet; in 
fact, it should be so, and when his ward should desire 
to make a visit, he would himself escort her: His 
manner told me that my visit was uncalled for, un- 
welcome, and improper, J bowed very low, and 
left him.” 

**He never told me that you had beor here, I 
blamed you for neglect, And.it is all his fault. Oh! 
Lam glad I met you, David Lindsay! ‘l'ell me more! 
You came again ?”” 

** Yes, many times, Miss de Ia Vora, but I was 
always met by Colonel De Crespigney, who told me 
that you were occupied and conld not see me,” 

“ But—in the first place, you. must, have seen one 
of the servants. Did you then ask for me, or for 
the colonel ?” 

“Por you, Miss de la: Vera, I aisaysiasked the 
servant I happened to see to: take my respect- 
ful message to yourself, that I waited on you, 
according to your orders, Amd alwayae. Colonel 
de Crespigney came: out: and told me: that you 
were engaged, or words: to the same effect, 
and: so dismissed. me, showing by his: manner 
thas he considered my ceil! impertinent, Yet, 
as he did not actually forbid! me to come again, 
and as.I considered: that] was acting under your 
orders; I continued to come: once or: twice a week. 
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I was On my way;up, tothe house when wo met.” 
«Oh! burst forth Gloria, with one of her irre- 
pressible impulses. “ PE think it was most outrageous) 
for anyone to interfere with my liverty-of eotion in, 
that way! T will tiever submit to auch coutral! ft 
was the farthest thing from my. father’s thoughts 
that my will should be so hampered! Ife made 
every provision for my freedom aud happiness!” 

« Miss dela Vera,” said the. young man, speak- 
ing conseiantionsly.and generously, “I think your 
gua: ian.acted for the best, He had the right to, 
deny apy visitor to. you whom he disapproved.oi for 
auy resson, My grandmother saidso whan I told 
her of my failure, And she always said, besides, 
that Colonel de Crespigney was the most. indulgent 
guardian thas, she. ever heard of, and. that you. lad 
more freadom, even, when a.child, than auy young 
lady-she ever knew, having your awn.way in almost 
everything. Audyou,know my old grandwosier-is 
a wire and. goad. woman,” 

* Yes, Lknow she ig, andt hopour her, and I love 
her dearly, and that. is. the reason why I wanted so 
much to go to sea her, and asked, you to, couie and 
row meover inthe boat, And to think you came so 
often and I did notknow it, Obh-h!” 

“ Perhaps L ought not.ta have persisted in coming. 
Perhaps I ought to have taken a hint from the 
colonel’s manner, and stayed away after ny first 
repulse,” said the young fisherman. 

“No, vou ought not, David Lindsay: You ought 
to have minded me rather than:him !”’ said tite little 
autoerat, 

“Then I ought not to hare told you of my re- 
peated rebuffs to stir up angry feelings in your 
bosom,” 

‘* Now, how could yow help it-with such a cate- 
chiser as fam? You could not tell-a falsehood by 
saying you had not been there, and you could not 
act a falsehood by keeping silence.” 

“True; but I beg you tobe true to your guardian, 
Miss do‘ta Vera,” 

““Oh, David Lindsay, do you be just.to yourself. 
Is your boat here?” 

‘*Yes, miss, Itis near this end of the Neck, I 
cannot land at the old fishing landing now, because 
of the new sew wall, and the locked boat-house 
blocking off all from the beach in that direction,’’ 

“FE uvderstand, The placois more like a prison 
than ever. Well, David Lindsay, please to walk 
up with me tothe house. Ihave a parcel there for 
Granny Lindsay, which I want you to help me to 
carry to the boat, for I am going to Sandy Isle to 
see ler this morning,” said the young lady, in a 
tone of decision that admitted of no reply. 

So the young fisherman walked obediently by her 
side until they reached. the Hall. 

Gloria opeved the front. door, which, in that safe 
seclusion, was never locked in the daytime, aud, in- 
vited the young man to. follow her in. 

“Sit here in the hall, David Lindsay, while I ran 
up to my room and get my parcel,’ sho said, pointing 
to a chair. 

At that moment the study door opened on the 
tight, and Colonel de Crespigney ‘came out and 
looked about, as if to see what was the matter. Of 
course, his eyes fell at once upon the form of the 
young fisherman just seated in the chair. 

‘David Lindsay is here, at ny request, to take mo 
to Sandy Isle to see Dame Lindsay,” said Gloria, 
pausing, with her hand upon the lowest post of the 
vanisters, and her foot upon the lowest step of the 
Stairs, 

“Ob,” replied the colonel, not very graciously, 
as he looked slowly from the girl to the young 
man. 

Gloria paused as if inviting or defying him to any 
controversy on the subject; bat he never said an- 
other word, and after a minute’s delay-went back 
inte his.etudy and shat the door. 

Gloria flew upstairs to her chamber, and ina 
a moments came down with two: parcels in her 
hand, 

“I have made my bundle into two, you see; one 
for you to carry and one for me,” she said, as she 
handed him the larger one; aud perhaps she could 
not have explained, even to herself, the subtle deli- 
cacy of feeling thet induced her to do this, so as not 
to seem to treat her old playmate as a servant ora 
porter, to carry all ber luggage. 

_ David wished to take boti, but her peremptory 
decision prevented him, 

Just as they were startingto go, Colonel do Cres= 
piguey emerged from his study, cloaked-and gloved. 
He took his hat fromthe rack, saying pleasantly: 

“ | hope you will permit me to makea third in this 
party, my dear. I should lika to go.” 

_ Gloria was dumbfounded: with astonishment. Be- 
cides, what could she say in opposition to so reasan- 
able @ proposal? Sheconld say nothing, 





The three walked out together, Colonel de Cres- 
pignéyakibg the litte parcel ram: his ward's band 


hand carr sing ithimself, 


She made: no objection to this. She rather liked 
it; because David Lindsay was also carrying a 
bail, 

What are the contente-of these parcels, if T may 
faquire, my deat?” asked the guardian. 

* Presents for my dee-ar Granny Lindsay that I 
brought all the way from Edinburgh, but have not 
had-the opportunity of taking to Ler-before, because 
David Lindsay, whom’ | requested to come and row 
me over to the isle, was’ always denied me when be 
came to the house,” answered Gloria, ruthlessly. 

Ah!’ said ber guariian ; but be offered nocx- 
planation. 

David led the way to his boat, and assisted the 
lady and gentleman to enter it. He made thom 
comfortable on the seats, and then taking both oars, 
rowed vigorously and. rapidly for the little sand- 
hill. 

In. a. very few. momonts they touched the beach, 
and the young boatman secured the boat and assist: d 
the passengers to land, 

‘*Now,”’ said Gloria, addressing. her two com- 
panions, as her queenly eyes travelled slowly from 
one to the other, “ ¥eu-two will plesse to bring my 
bundles as far as the door of the house, but no 
farther. I want you. if you please, then to return to 
the boat and wait for me; for I want my dee-ar 
Granny Lindsay all to myself to-day.” 

“ Very well, little despot; you sliall be obeyed,” 
said Colonel de Crespigney. answering for both, as 
they led the way,to the dame’s cottage, follawed by 
the young girl. 

The day was cold, though clear; so. the cottage 
door was closed. 

** Here, now, leave the bundles, and go your way. 
I will join you in the boat, in half an. hour,” said 
Gloria. 

Her two servants set down their burdens where 
they were told to pnt them, and went where they 
were ordered to go, 

Gloria watched them—not out of sight, for that 
she could not, on the tiny islet, where, from the 
rocky centre to the sandy, circumference, everything 
was distinctly visible; but she watched them go 
down to the beach aud begin to walk around it, 
before she knocked at the cottage door. 

“JT wonder if uncle will say anything to David 
Lindsay? TI hope he will not, for it was I who 
brought him to the house this time,” she said to her- 
self, as she knocked again, for hor firet summons 
had not been answered. Now, however, the dvor 
opened, and Dame Lindsay appeared, smiling kindly, 
as of old, though looking ratner feebler and moro 
infirm than Gloria had ever seen her. 

* Ah, young lady, is it ’ee self at last come to see 
the old ’omanP I knew ’ee would, sooner or later. 
Come in, dearie. Eh! then, what is all this ? and 
where is David, that he bas not brought them for 
’eo ?’’ she aaid, on eapyingithe parceis. 

“ Oh, Granny Lindsay, he did bring them for me, 
he and uncle; but I would not let themstop. I sent 
them back to the boat, because 1 wanted to have you 
all to myself,’ said Gloria, a8 she picked up one 
bundle, while the old womantoek ap the other, and 
they entered the house together. 

“Now sit ’ee down, and take off ’ec things; dearie,” 
said the dame, as she placed a chair. 

“© Twilljsit down, dear Granny Lindsay, but not 
take off my hat this time, because uncle would come, 
and his doing so.has prevented me from spending 
the day with you as I wished so mach to do; for 
oh! [remember what happy, happy days Lused to 
have here with you and David! And nothing is 
changed here!’ Nothing, nothing! The very chest 
of drawers and table, aud chairs, sit in the very 
places whore they ased to sit im the sweet old 
time.” 

‘* Why, dearie, everything sits where it must sit. 
In a small room like this, everything is put into the 
place where it fits best, and there it has to stay. 
‘Tnereds no room. for alterations, dearie,”’ 

“* Well, I like to nee it. as it used to be, Now, dear 
Granny Lindsay, L must tell you that I wanted to 
Come to:aee you the day after my arrival home; but 
it was raining that day and for a week afterwards, 
and wien it cleared off and David Lindsay so kindly 
came: to fetch me, he was;told, that I was engaged. 
Well, Lmight, have beon doing something, and prob- 
ably, was, but it. was nothing that I would not have 
willingly dropped for the sake.of coming tosee you, 
if 1 had only been told that. David Liudsay bad come 
for me; but I was not told—I was. never told, I 
should never have known if; I had aot mebhim by 
chance this.morning.” 

“IE know, 1 know, dearie, David told we. It was 
*ee good guardian’s prudenee, dearie, as 1 oxplained 
to David, ‘Ee must mind ’ee guardian, deario, and 





be guided and governed by him until! ’ee comes of a 
proper age, litths lady, and all the more must ’eo 
suimié ’eeself to him whostands in a father’s place, 
because ’ee has no motiicr, dearie,’”’ suid the dame, 
speaking conscientiously and affectionately. 

“ Ah,”’ thought the poor girl, “ if she know how ho 
frightens and distresses.ine she wonld not say shat. 
I wonder if I could tell her? No, because I could 
not explain, How could I explain? Tuereis nothing 
te explain.”’ 

With a sigh Gloria. turned from her perplixed 
thoughts to the ploasant task before hur, 

Sho lifted both bundles from the flour to tho 
table. Sheuntied and opened one, and displayed a 
large double suawl of a fine black aud white cLecir, 
saying: 

* Now, dee-ar Granny, Lindsay, I know you love 
old Scotiand, where. your forefathers cme froin, and 
you would like any good thing that came from 
Seotland, Now, I brought this from LMdiabvre’ ior 
you.” 

“Did ’ee, dearie? How beaniiful itis! How 
lovely,, and; soft, aud lage, and warm it is! How 
kind and thoughtfalit was of ’ee to bring it to tho 
eld woman, But that is nothing new. “Me was 
always good; my, dearie, Now, I'll tell ‘ee how wueh 
I needsd just such.ashawl, My old, gay, voolen 
one is worn quite thin and threadbwe. So ‘ce sees 
how much. good,’ee has dose me, deavie.” 

“Qh, Granny Lindsay, L feel so grateful io you 
for liking itso much, And look heswe—ch, L hopo 
you, will like these, too,’ said the young girl. as she 
unrolled the other bundle and displayed a dress. of 
shepherd’s cloth of a-deep blue shade, cud two woven 
underskirts. of thick rep flannel. 

“Oh, dearie’ Whatcan,[ say to ‘eo now for all 
"ee. gracious gifts? What? The old woman is 
almost dum-struok, dearic, but her heart is full,” 
said: the dame, in a voice very low, and trea ting 
with the emotion that filled her aged cyes with 
tours, 

“De you like them? Will thoy make you move 
comfortable? Oh. I amsoglad. And hero is seme- 
thing L gotifor David Lindsay, It is only » dozen 
Seotch linen pocket handkerchiefs; but ! have 
worked his namo imthe corners with my lair. Wall 
you give them to him from his old playmase ?’’ 

‘Yes, dearie, surely, if 'ee wishes it,’ replied the 
dame, in a subdued and broken. voice, for she could 
now refuse nothing to tho affectionate girl who had 
remembered her, even in a foreign country, aud 
brought home comforts for her age. 

“Aud now, deo-ar Granny Lindsay, I must leavo 
you. My half-hour is np.” 

“T wish ’ee: could stay all day, dearie.’’ 

“80 dol; Lmeant to stay, but—but my guardisa 
came with me and spoiled all my plaus,’’ 

**’Ee gardeen means ee well, dearie, *He mustn't 
rebel against his just authority.” . 

“ Good-bye, dee-ar Granny Lindsay.’’ 

“Good-bye, since ‘ee must ge. The good Lord 
keep ee, dearie.” 

And so Gloria left the cottage, and walked rapidly 
down to the boat, where she found her guardian ani 
the young fisherman waiting for her, 

She entered and seated herself in the star 

David Lindsay took up the oars and row 


lquiekly 
for the buat-house, whick they reached .x : fev 
minutes. 

Colonel de Orespigney handed his ward to rue ste 
and with a cool— 


* Thanks, Good-day,” to the yonne bo 
her up the stairs and through the area +t 
side of the wall. 

“TI wish, unole dear, that you would leare 
in the lock always. It makes the place f 
prison to have the boat-house, which is the only g.ta- 
way and pasaago through the sea-wall, loved up all 
the time.” 

“LT wilido anything you wish, my dear Gloria. 
You have only to make your will known and it shail 
be obeyed,”’ replied the colonel. 

“thank you, dear uncle. And since you are so 
kind, will you give orders that in fucure, wheuever 
David Lindsay comes to take me to see my dee-ar old 
friend on the islet, | may promptly be informed of 
his presencé ?” inquired Gloria, with « grave earnesi- 
ness that was more like @ gracious com sand than a 
request. 

“My dearest, yes: oven that, if you make a poin$ 
of it.” 

“TI do make a point of it.” 

“*I sent the young man away, J shoul! explain, 
because 1 wished you quietly rid of hiw.’’ 

“ Rid of David Lindsay, uncle. Why should I bo 
rid of him?” 

‘*Gloria, I appreciate your need of a mother’s 
guidance; but—is it possible that you have have no 
intuitions to direct you?” gravely and sa !y inquired 
the colonel. 

“If by intuitions, uncle, you mean in vard teach- 
ings, yes, Ihave them; they are, p ; best, 
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if not the only instructions I have; and from them 
1 learn to understand, respect, and trust him—David 
Lindsay—more than I can any other human being, 
except, perhaps, his grandmother and—yourself,’”’ 

‘* His grandmother and myself. Thank you, my 
dear,’’ said the colonel, wincing. 

Gloria laughed. She very seldom laughed, but 
when she did the silver cadences of her laughter 
was like the shiver of silver bells, a delight to hear. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I beg your pardon, uncle. 
Tshould have said the Emperor Napoleon and your- 
self: only, unfortunately, I am not intimate enough 
with his imperial majesty to know whether I respect 
him or not,”’ 

** Nonsense, Gloria. Be serious, my child. You 
may respect this young man, who has grown up on 
the estate; you may understand and respect him, in 
his proper place, as much as you please; but if you 
make a companion of him, who is to understand 
you ?—not to ask, whois to respect you, my dear?” 

Uncle,” exclaimed Gloria, flushing to the very 
edges of her radiant hair. ‘“ Uncle! Is it making 
a companion of David Lindsay to have him row me 
in a boat where I wish to go?” 

** Yes, Gloria, decidedly so, when the boat is his 
own and he takes you to his own home.”’ 

** How dreadfully you put the case, uncle!” ex- 
claimed the girl, crimson with humiliation. 

“T put it truly, dear Gloria,’ answered the colonel, 
pursuing his advantage unsparingly, “I put it truly. 
You will injure yourself irreparably by such eccen- 
tric unconventionality. My poor child, it is your 
mother who should instruct you in all these matters, 
not a profane heathen of a man; only unfortunately 
you have no mother, and so you must even be guided 
by so poor a counsellor as myself,” 

“I do not see what harm can come of my going to 
see Dame Lindsay in her grandson's boat.” 

**No, you do not see; but others will, my child, 
and they will criticise you. Objectionable attach- 
ments have been formed and improper marriages 
centracted before now between ladies of rank and 
men of low degree, and you : 

Sir! I protest against this talk!” she indignantly 
interrupted. ‘To whom do your remarks point? To 
me? ‘I'o David Lindsay ? Do you dare to suppose, 
Colonel de Crespigney, that I should ever dream— 
that he would ever think of—oh! whatan odious 
thought is in your mind! Never do yon dare, sir, to 
hint such a thing to me again.”’ 

‘*T hope never to have the occasion, my dear,” 
coolly replied the colonel. 

** Detestable, revolting, abhorrent, odious! Oh! 
that you should dare to hint such a humiliation to 
me! I can never forgive you for it, Colonel de Cres- 
pigney. I feel more, much more than offended. [ 
feel insulted, dishonoured, humiliated! I do!” cried 
Gloria, vehemently. 

But in alf her indignation there was no scorn of 
David Lindsay, or of his humble calling; for in her 
innocent and loysl way she loved and respected her 
old playmate, even as she did bis aged relative on 
the islet. It was the hypothesis of “‘an objection- 
able attachment’’ and “an improper marriage,” at 
which she revolted, 

And if, instead of a poor, uncultivatel young 
fisherman, the most accomplished prince on earth 
had been in question, she would have felt equally 
offended. 

They had now reached the steps leading up to the 
portico of the front door, 

Colonel de Crespigney paused there, and with his 
hand resting on one of the iron posts, he inquired : 

** Well, shall I give the orders you requested me to 
iasuc ? Shall I say that the young fisherman must 
be admitted to your presence whenever he may come 
here and ask to see you ?” 

* No! On your soul!’’ impetuously answered the 
girl. “No! You have killed David Lindsay! You 
have murdered the harmless playmate of my happy 
childhood! I shall never, never see him more! 
He is dead and buried!” 

‘**Requiescat in pace,’”’ 
solemnly lifting his hat. 

Gloria passed him, opened the front door, and fled 
up into the safety of her own room, 

Her ‘‘iutuitions ’’ warned the motherless child to 
avoid a tete-a-tete with Colenel de Crespigney. 


(To be Continued.) 





replied the colonel, 





Tux interior of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, is 
falling much out of repair, The walls have not, it is 
said, received a coat of paint since the reign of King 
William 1V., now more than 40 years since. The 
once red hangings have turned to dust colour, and are 
full of dust. The organ is greatly out of repair, and 
tnany of the pipes are reported to be fastened together 
with string. It is understood that extensive repairs 
would have been entered upon in the coming autumn 








only that the present state of the exchequer pre- 
vented a grant being asked for by the Chancellor in 
the recent budget, The chapel is a very favourite 
resort of the public on Sundays, and the most eminent 
preachers from all parts of the country are brought 
to it by the Bishop of London as Dean of the Chapels 
toyal. The Prime Minister himself and two other 
Cabinet Ministers are constant worshippers in this 
royal chapel, so that many will be interested in its 
speedy renovation. 

A HANDSOME stained-glass window, the gift to 
the Corporation of London of Mr. Alderman Cot- 
ton, M.P., the late Lord Mayor has been inserted in 
the Guildhall, It consists of four divisions, the upper 
two of which depict the presentation of an address 
to the Prince of Wales by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs last year congratulating him on his safe 
return from his Indian tour; and the lower two 
illustrating the presentation of the loving cup by 
the Lord Maycr to the Princess ef Wales in the 
course of the banquet given in the Guildhall on that 
occasion. 

A contented mind is the greatest blessing a man 
can enjoy in this world: and if in the present life 
his happiness arises from the subduing of his de- 
sires, it will arise in the next from the gratification 
of them. 








FANCY. 


Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home : 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 

Then let ‘winged Fancy wander 

Through the thought still spread beyond 
er: 

Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 

She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 

Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose! 

Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 

Fades as does its blossoming; 

Autumn’s red-lipped fruitage, too, 

Blushing through the midst and dew, , 

Cloys with tasting : What do then ? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled 

And the caked snow is shuffled 

From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon ; 

When the Night doth meet the Noon 

In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. K, 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


A new play entitled ‘‘ Mammon” was produeed 
at this pleasant little theatre on Saturday evening ; 
having bean once before represented on the occasion 
of Mr. Vernon’s benefit about a month since. Mr. 
Vernon resumed his character of Sir. Geoffrey 
Heriott, Miss Ada Swanborough was Lady Heriott, 
and both of them brought out the telling points of 
the author and of the part with great effect. Mr. 
H. Cox extorted genuine laughter as Mark Chinnery, 
Esq., and Miss Maud Taylor, the sorely tried daugh- 
ter Violet, played charmingly. Miss Fanny Hughes 
gave a lifelike embodiment of the arduous character 
Mrs. Chinnery. The author, Mr. 8S. Grundy, was 
called at the close and bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, 








GAIETY TUEATRE.—FRENCH PLAYS. 


Tue indefatigable Mr. John Hollingshead holds 
out a promise of a lively succession of French plays 
at this theatre. The season commences on Monday 
the 21st, with the capital comedy “I Ami Fritz.” 
M. Febore (from the Francais) will personate Fritz, 
his original character, Mddle. Alice Lody (from the 
Odéon) Suzel, supported by a eompany selected 
from the elite of Parisian actors and actresses. 
Theresa and Celine Chaumont are engaged for 
soveral special vaudevilles and singing pieces, and a 
selection of the best pieces from the repertoire of the 
Palais Royal and Varietes will make us familiar 
with several of the originals from which some of our 
most popular farces and comedies of the day are 
adapted or wholly taken. The programme of Mr, 
Hollingshead is excellent. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


Mar. Creswick, previous to his departure for Aus- 
tralia, has given three farewell performances at this 
house, with which bis name, as a successful and 
popular lessee, has become as completely identified 
as ithas also with the reputation and prestige of 
being one of the very small and rapidly lessening 
band of Shaksperean artists known as the “old” 
or “legitimate” school. His first performance on 
Saturday was ‘‘ Hamlet,” the alternate force, philo- 
sophic calmness, cynicism, and impassioned fervour 
of which were fully relished by an appreciative 
audience. The tragedy was repeated on Monday. In 
justice to the management we must say it was, in 
all its appointments, excellently put upon the stage. 
The subordinate parts too were well sustained. Mr. 
Gresham was a commendable Claudius ; Miss Juno, a 
queenly, yet womanly Gertrude; Miss L. Stone, an 
actress unfamiliar to us, aninteresting and pathetic 
Ophelia. Mr. Arnold was a sonorous and impressive 
Ghost, Mr. Lilly a gentlemanly Horatio, and Mr. 
H, Taylor a dry and quaint First Gravedigger. The 
plaudits and interest of the evening were, however, 
concentrated on the principal tragedian, and at the 
end of the play-scene Mr. Creswick was called for- 
ward and greeted with one of the heartiest rounds 
of applause that ever cheered a popular actor. On 
Tuesday Mr. Creswick played * Petruchio,” and “The 
Stranger,”’ receiving an ovation at his farewell which 
must have convinced him of tke friendly regards of 
his old and new friends. Mr. Oreswick’s first appear- 
ance in London was in July, 1846, in the character 
of Hotspur, at Sadler’s Wells, then the home of 
Shakspere, after his eviction from the two great 
patent theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
by Bunn, the -poet, and Osbaldeston and their 
successors. He afterwards appeared with success at 
the Haymarket, thence migrated to become lessee of 
the Surrey for many years, where and elsewhere he 
has always worthily sustained the cause of the 
Shaksperean and poetic drama, Mr. Creswick’s 
farewell benefit at the Gaiety is fixed for the 23rd 
instant, and the complimentary banquet at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern on Monday, May 28th, 





GLOBE THEATRE, 


Tue unsuccessful play of “Percy’’ having dis- 
appeared from the bills, Mr. Edgar Bruce has re- 
placed it by a capitally cast representation of the 
excellent domestic drama, “East Lynne.’”’ Miss 
Louisa Moodie, who plays Lady Isabel Carlyle and 
Madame Vine, gives a most moving picture of a 
mother’s grief in the scene with her dying child, and 
is terribly and impressively earnest in the closing 
scene of the repentant wife’s death. We have not 
lately seen so unexaggerated yet so powerful a de- 
lineation of real agony. We shall not dwell on the in- 
cidents of the well-known novel of Mrs. Wood, which 
is exceptionally adapted for the foundation of a 
most perfect play, The audience seemed entirely 
pleased with the performance, and passed, with 
good-humoured zest, to the afterpiece, ‘‘ Vesta’s 
Temple,” in which Mr. W. J. Hill, as Gummidge, 
the provincial manager, was received with roars of 
laughter and spontaneous cheers, 





Tue report of the opening festival of the Alex- 
andra is omitted from want of space this week. 


SaNnGer’s AMPHITHEATRE opened on Saturday 
with ‘Tho Shaughraun,” played by Mr. Felix 
Rogers’ company. 

Mr. Rrvierg, favourably known in past seasons at 
Covent Garden, the Alhambra, and elsewhere, will 
shortly conduct a series of promenade concerts at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre. 


A version of ‘* Le Courrier de Lyons,” under the 
title of “ The Lyons Mail,” with Mr. Henry Irving 
in its leading rdle, is the novelty at the Lyceum. 


“ Our Boys”’ in the Strand have now “run” for 
756 nights, and don’t seem to be in the least “ out 
of breath.”” This beats Dan O’Leary’s six days’ 
walk at the Agricultural “clane out o’ sight.’ 


Miss Farren’s benefit at the Gaiety on Wednesdsy 
included “ The Princess of Trebizonde” and “Our 
Clerks.” She was supporte | by Miss Kate Vaughan, 
Mr. Toole, and all the Gaiety favourites, 


Herr WaGNER’s six concerts at the Albert Hall, 
despite the patronage of the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and others of the royal family, and the furious 
support of the fanatic followers of ‘‘ the music of the 
future,” including the numerous family of German 
musicians, professors, instrumentalists, and vocalists 
who honour London by their condescension in taking 
English money, may be pronounced a financial and 
artistic fiasco, The public has declined to furnish 
a “rate in aid” of the Bayreuth “ deficit.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MISS BROWN. 


Meanwuice Milly and the lawyer, unconscious 
that Hilda’s eyes were fixed upon them, made their 
way to the further end of the grounds of the 
Palace, 

The poor girl was too full of her own anxieties, too 
glad to meet one whom she felt she could trust, to 
give her companion much chance of being more than 
a listener, and she poured out the story of her 
wrongs so glibly that for a time not a question could 
be got in edgeways, 

One thing she omitted, however, and that was 
Hilda’s visit to her uncle’s study on the night of 
his murder, for instinctively she felt that this fact 
once told it would no longer be her own property, 
and, bad as she believed Hilda Kempson to be, she 
hesitated to be the first to stand forward and boldly 
accuse her of murder, 

But without this her story was incomplete, and the 
~—— detected the weak spot at once, for hoe 
said: 

“You have not told me all, Milly ; Mrs. Kempson 
is afraid of you?’’ 

The girl was silent. 

“You have not been her accomplice, I hope, in 
anything wrong ?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” was the hasty reply. ‘‘ What I 
know came to me quite by accident, and I didn’t 
think anything of it at the time; ’t’wasn’t, indeed, 
till I'd told her what I’d seen and saw how she took 
it, and the fright and rage she was in that I ever 
guessed what it might be; buat I’m not sure even 
now, and it’s far too horrible to talk or think about, 
unless there isn’t a doubt,”’ 

“You can answer me a question, Milly. Was 
what you allude to connected with Miss Carrie 
Carew ?” 

“ No, sir.” ‘ 

“Ah! Then it was Sir John; never mind, I 


won’t press you further, except to remark that as the | 
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innocent might suffer for the guilty, you have a 
serious responsibility wpon you, and that to hide a 
crime is to be an accessory to it.”’ 

‘Don’t say that, sir; ’t’ would do no good my tell- 
ing what I know, at any rate at present, and l’ve 
written it all down and hidden it away. I did that 
the night she hurt my shoulder and threatened to 
send me to prison for stealing what she’d given me ; 
but I'll never willingly tell anyone but Godfrey or 
Miss Carrie. Never!” 

‘* Do you think either of them are alive, Milly?” 
asked Mr. Shrapnell, regarding her curiously. 

“Yes, I believe both are,” was the reply. 

“At first,’ she went on, “I thought my head 
couldn’t be quite right, and I had fancied things, for 
I saw both of them in one day, and I was almost 
thinking Mrs. Kempson was right, and I was going 
mad; but after a time that went away, and I knew 
I'd seen then alive and not their ghosts, You 
thought that was Godfrey, sir, as well as me, and I 
don’t doubt but it was, and I saw Miss Carrie again 
yesterday, and spoke to her, and though she denied 
her name, and had got herself up to look like some- 
body else 80 much that she staggered me for the 
minute, the more I think of it the more sure I am 
it was her. I always had my doubts about Miss 
Carrie killing herself; it wasn’t like a Carew to do 
anything so mean.”’ 

“‘There I agree with yon,” assented the lawyer. 
“‘T have always doubted the identity of that body 
that was found and buried, and I shall now act 
upon your belief and my own. But for yourself, 
What are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know, sir. That's whatI want to ask 
you. Whathad I better do? I’m expected ata 
lunatic asylum on Monday,” with a harsh laugh. 

“So you said. I think you are to be trusted, 
Milly?” 

“ Trusted !” and the girl threw back her head in- 
dignantly. 

‘“*T made one mistake,” she added, ina calmer 
tone, and softening down. I once flirted with an 
idiot to his owu wisfortune, poor wretch, and mine 
also, But I never told a falsehood or failed a friend 
that I know of, though if you are afraid to trust me, 
Mr. Shrapnell, don’é do it.’’ 

“Godfrey Sloecombe promised to marry you, did 
he not?’’ was the next question. 

“Yes, he asked me if i'd come out to New Zealand 
to be his wife if he sent for me,” assented the girl, 
with a sigh. 

“And you promised him you would?” 





“Yes, and I’d go and follow the ship you say that 
man, whom I believe to be him, has gone in if I 
could, and convince myself that it was Godfrey I 
saw,’’ she said with eager passion. “ But why do you 
ask me?’’ 

**You would be glad to do anything in your 
power for any of Godfrey’s friends, I suppose? his 
relatives, for instance,’’ 

* Yes, indeed Ishould. Ishould feel it was next 
to doing it for Godfrey himself. CanI? Only tell 
me how, and you will see whether I am to be trusted 
or not,” 

And she clasped her hands, looking up to his face 
eagerly. 

“Don’t be so impulsive. See, people are look- 
ing at us,” said the cool-headed man of business. 
“You will need to be calm, and to exercise all 
your self-command,” he went on, “and as you profess 
a regard for both Godfrey Sloecombe and Miss 
Carrie Carew, you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, if either or both of them are alive, you are 
working in their interest, and for their sakes.”’ 

“I need no other inducement, When am I to 
begin ?” 

** At once, only I don’t know what you will do 
about dress. Your wardrobe is, I suppose, at Mrs, 
Kempson’s hotel ?” 

o Yes.” 

“* And there it must remain, for she must get no 
elue of you. Fortunately you are in mourning. 
We aust start for town at once. Buy a water- 
proof, a plainer dress, and a few necessary articles ; 
also a trunk; then you must come on to my house.” 

‘* Your house ?””’ with a dubious start. 

“ Yes,’”’ seeming not to notice her hesitation. “I 
have a little daughter; she is rather sharp, and I 
don’t know if you are competent to take the place 
of governess to her; but you can try. She is too 
old for a nurse, but it will be a good excuse. I have 
a very decent housekeeper, and you will stay in my 
house with them till the end of the week, then, if I 
can have made arrangements in time, you, Amy, 
and I will start for the north, 

“Very well, sir. I will do exactly as you tell 
me, and I may be able to teach your daughter bat- 
ter than youthink. Miss Carrie was always very 
kind in teaching me, and Mrs, Kempson let me read 
and play the piano as I liked, especially since she 
took meas a companion.” 

‘Tam glad of it, the matter will be made easier, 
and it will be for your own benefit too, particularly 
if Go.frey is alive and ever returns. Now let me 
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advise you to keep your veil dows as much as 
possible, we will waik out of this gate and get clear 
of the Palace, that will make it all the more difficult 
to trace you.’ 

Thus it was that nobody answering Milly Bray’s 
description had beon seen to leave the  Orystal 
Palace, either by the High or Low Level line, and 
every trace of herfrom that point was lost, it seemed 
indeed, as though she had been swallowed up in the 
building, for, from the time of Hilda’s speaking to 
her there, not a clue of any description could be 
found, 

That evening, to Amy Shrapnell’s dismay, and 
the housekeeper’s disgust, the new governess, of 
whose existence they had only heard an hour before, 
arrived, and was shown up into her room, one of the 
spare bedrooms, according to orders, which still 
further added to the indignation of the household, as 
though the nursery bed would not have been good 
enough, for no resident governess had ever been en- 
gaged before for Miss Amy. 

However, there she was, too young and pretty-to 
win the housekeepor’s entire approval, though her 
deep mourning, unassuming manners, and absence 
of anything like ornament, made an impression, 
which even the suspicion that the master might be 
trapped into marrying her, could not render un- 
favourable. 

As for Amy, she confided to her papa that night 
before going to bed, that she thought Miss Brown 
seemed nicer than any other governess she had had, 
though she did not like her quite as: well as the 
pretty lady with the high cap, who said “‘ thee and 
thou,” down at Tynemouth. 

She went to bed quite satisfied, however, when 
she was told thatshe and Miss Brown would probably 
soon go to Tynemouth, and the lawyer went to bed 
that night, congratulating himself upon having out- 
witted Hilda Kempson so easily. 

Two days after this, an advertisement appeared 
inthe “agony” column of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
which ran as follows : 


“Mewstone.—A great discovery has been made, 
all as you wish and hope, but further action is use 
less until I hear from you; answer through same 
medium if you choose, but let me know where a 
letter will find you. Sea Gutt,”’ 


Fora whole week the same paragraph appeared, 
and it puzzled many peoplo, though no one answered 
through the same medium, and yet for all that, 
Willoughby Shrapnell was not dissatisfied with the 
result of his experiment, but awaited with im. 
patienco a reply to a letter which he had written to 
Sadie Sloecombe, 

PoorSadie! What pain men might save women 
if they only knew or judged them better, 

His letter, asking if they could spare another 
room for the accommodation of Amy’s governess, 
whom he thought of bringing down with him, and 
leaving at Tynemouth with the child, was like a 
sword thrust to the secluded woman, whose life had 
known but so little love or pleasurable emotion. 

To have told her that she had hoped or dreamed of 
anything that could influence her life from Wil- 
loughby Shrapnell’s advent into their little circle 
would have shocked her immeasurably, and yet, the 
world had not been quite so dull and leaden in hue, 
life had not been such an earthly pilgrimage, and 
death had not looked such an inviting gate to heaven 
since she had known him, while her sister Miriam 
looked at her in wonder, marvelling that a fresh 
springtide of youth should come back to the face 
and form of her sister, who was already in the full 
summer of life, if time and seasons may be counted 
by days and years. 

Bat this letter brought a great change; who might 
this governess be? Could he not trust his child in 
their charge? And a feeling which sheshrank from 
analysing, tortured this simple woman’s breast, and 
made her bury her crimson face in the side of her 
bed, as she knelt there praying that she might not be 
led into temptation, and that if some great. burden 
was laid upon her hedrt she should be granted forti- 
tude and power to bear it. 

“For my graco is sufficient for thee, and my 
strength is made perfect in weakness,” she repeated, 
as sho rose to her feet; while, if ever face was lovely 
with a more than earthly radiance, it was that of the 
small Quakeress ; her countenance lighted up with a 
faith and love strong and perfect enough to triumph 
over all suffering. 

The love and spirit that had nerved the founders 
of her faith to brave the cross, the stake and the 
headsman’s axe, was strong upon her now to suffer 
torture as great, yea greater perhaps, because it must 
be borne in silence, perchance with a smile upon the 
lip while the vulture was tearing out her very heart 
and devouring it. 

So the letter was written and sent; quaint in its 
phraseology, but kind in its feeling and tone. 








The lady could have a room whenever he chose to 
bring her, and they would be very glad to see dear 
Amy again,’”’ that was its purport, but the lawyer, 
gifted with more sensibility than one usually 
accredits a member of his profession to possess, read 
between the lines, though blindly: perhaps, and 
guided by his own sympathies, and guessed some— 
thing, if but a slight portion of the struggle that had 
agitated tho writer's breast. 

“T shall tell her Milly’s history,’ he decided, as 
he folded up the epistle and putit in his-pocket ; 
‘* then she will trust her; and haye-no doubt of me.”’ 

Thus it was that Avy and her father, with the 
new governess, who wewld cover her pretty: figure 
with an ugly waterproof, and hide her face under a 
bewildering lace veil, started for’Tynemouth on 
what to some of the party was: to be along, and to 
all an eventfal visit. . 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ON THE LONG SANDS. 


“Miss Sapte, will yow:come. fora walk with mo 
on the sands? I want‘to tell yowsomething,” 

A flush on the palecheek, a» flutter of the eyelids, 
as she replied : 

“I will ask Miriam,” 

“Why should you ask Miriam? Are you not old 
enough to decide upoma matter great or small for 
yourself ?” asked Willoughby Shrapnell, almost 
sharply. 

The Quakeress thought of* her thirty odd years 
with a sigh. 

“Yes, but I have always:been in the habit of de- 
forring to Miriam, and: yearsmake but little differ- 
ence when that is a —- 2 

“Suppose you t exception in my 
favour, and put om your’ bonnet at once. Will 


yi 
Ten .mimates after and the two were. walking out 
ofthe quaint old homse together. 


An oddicouple, amyone: looking at them would. 


think. 

The lawyer, tall, dark, inclined to be a trifle stout, 
but with a frank, handsome face, and with a man- 
ner and bearing which nature seems to have stamped 
upon some men as though they were born to com- 
mand, 

While Sadie, small, fair, and timid, attired, too, 
in the prim, obsolete costume which most of the 
sect she had been born among have discarded, looked 
like a grey ghost who had walked owt of a picture 
to join the tall man by whose side she stepped. 

In fact, the contrast was too striking for Wil- 
loughby Shrapnell’s taste, and as they walked along 
he asked : 

“Why do you still wear that singular dress? I 
thought the Society of Friends had decided it to be 
unnecessary.” 

“Yes, they have. I never remember to have 
seen Cara in it, but Miriam decided that she and 
I should continue to wear it, therefore I do so.’’ 

“You have no prejudice in favour of it, then? 
You would not object todress like other women ?”’ 

‘*No, I should prefer it; but Miriam wishes it 
otherwise. Thou seest,’’ she added, by way of apo- 
logy, ‘‘Miriam brought me up from a child. I 
never remember her except as @ grown up woman, 
and she has been a motber rather than a sister to me, 
so thou shouldst npt wonder that I obey her.” 

“ Perhaps I should not; but I want to talk to you 
of something else; you do not like Miss Brown, 
Amy’s governess ?”’ 

‘*T—why shouldst thou say so ?” 

‘Because I see it, and I want to tell you her 
history, and why she is here, then you will judge 
her more kindly.” 

“T have not judged her; she is a stranger, 
and——” 

“ May I tell you her story ?”” 

* Surely, and if I have been remiss in the kind- 
ness of a Christian and the courtesy cf a gentle- 
woman rebuke ine.”’ 

“Nay, there is nothing of that kind. I meant 
when I received your letter, saying I could bring 
her, to tell you about her; indeed, it is but right 
and fair that you should know.”’ 

And thereupon he gave a sketch of Milly’s life and 
misfortanes, as far as he knew of them, to his patient 
and astonished listener. 

* And thou thinkest Godfrey lives ?’’ was her 
eager question. 

ve hope so, but have no certainty,” was his 
reply. 

“ But thou wilt tell Cara?” 

“No, it would only agitate her. When we have 
any certainty she shall know direetly.”’ 

**Perhaps thou art right; and that poor girl, she 
loved him ?” 





“Yes; loves him still, and is ready to do or 
suffer anything in the hope of his being restored to 
her,”’ 

*: Poor girl, I must be kind to her, and yet, such 
love as that is a mine of happiness in itself,’’ 

“Do you think so?” 

“Surely! If Godfrey loves her, and she him, and 
they know it, what more can they have or hope for 
in this world ?” 

‘A great deal they think, perhaps. But do you 
think to love and be loved essential to life?” 

“ No, not to life, but to happiness.” 

They were walking on the long sands which seemed 
to have been deserted for their special benefit, and 
Sadie had not taken the lawyer’s arm when he 
offered it, but now he took her hand in his own and 
retained it, though she made some slight effort to 
pull it away. 

“Do you think it possible that you could love me, 
Sadie?’ ho asked, bending down to her, while his 
face flushed like that of a boy. ‘Can it make you 
happy to kuow that I love you, and that my dearest 
wish is to make you my wife?” 

“Love me!” repeated the little woman, looking up 
with her biue eyes in frank amazement. ‘‘ What 
yey a oad me tolove? I eee that I——” 
then she paused, hervface-pinkiwith blushes. 

_* You what? I wishiteckmewy I insist upon know- 
ing.’ 

‘*T cannot teblitheey bast thommayst guess.” 

And the eyelidedrooped, the:sweetilips quivered. 
If ever a facertold iteamute storyofloveit was Sadie 
Sloecombe’sy while her lover stood by eagerly reading 


it, 
‘* Bat: you have: net'itold me, Sadie; will you be 


” 


Shrapnell caaght the unre- 
arms, bent down; and the next 


exclamation was: 
“ Comfound.that:bonnet,”’ 
despitethe irreverence of the remark, 
Sadie 1 » certainly a: Quakeress’s bonnet was 
never designed for kissing in. 

He was not to be defrauded of his just privilege in 
this manner, however, and to the scandal of two old 
maids who lived near the Sioecombes, and whose 
curiosity had been so roused by the unusual sight of 
Miss Sadie walking with a man as to tempt them to 
follow the lovers, the lady permitted her hideous 
bonnet to be pushed back, and submitted, nay, per- 
haps actually returned the kiss which there was n¢ 
doubt about being bestowed. 

What more dreadful could happen? The gossip. 
went back at once, their belief in all that is humas 
shaken, for here wasSadie Sloecombe, who seemed at 
far from love or marriage as any nun, in actual and 
undoubted possession of a lover. 

Sadie herself was much further from realising the 
fact in allits importance than they were. To her 
it all seemed like an ecstatic dream, from which 
she should presently awake, and though she now 
clung to the arm she had before declined, the great 
change that was to come over her life,even while 
Willoughby spoke, was still like a.far-off vision. to 
her. 

“ There is no need for our waiting, dear,” he was 
saying. ‘I have a honseall ready to take my wife 
to, I shall not be able to get out of town to goon 
the Continent until autumn, but to go to London 
to 1 ve will be a change for you, won't it? And I 
must steal as much time from business as I can to 
spend with you. 

“Yea, dear. But what about Cara and Miriam ?” 

“Oh, we will leave Amy and Milly to take care 
ofandamuse them. They can’t expect to keep you 
all their lives. Come, shall. wesay that we will be 
married this day month.” 

* Yea, dearest, if thou wishest it.” 

“ Of course I do, don’t you ?”’ 

“ Another kiss, nobody tosee it this time, 

“The first thing to be done is to get rid of that 
bonnet,’’ looking viciously at the article in question. 
“We must get Milly to help us in this/ matter, 
You won’t know yourself when you are prettily 
dressed, and thongh I leve you in anything, my 
darling, I don’t want to see you peculiar to other 
people, or,” witha smile, “to have my nose broken 
everytims I try te kiss you.” 

“I wonder what Miriaw will sey?” was:the: res 
ply. ‘‘She said it was seeking after the mammon 
of unrighteousness when I told her I should like 
to put aside the plain dress and wear ordinary 
clothes like other Friends do.” 

Restraining his inclination to say “rubbish,” 
Willoughby observed: 

“You will belong to me, now, my darling, and 
not to Miriam, andI thiok that to make oneself 
singular and peculiar in dress or behaviour, is, to 
say the least of it, a mark of bad taste. You are 
not afraid I shall bea tyrant, are you, Sadie ?’’ 
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“No; besides I. should like such tyranny. If 
you only love me I must be happy.” 

“That I shall always:do, my love.’’ 

And so, talking sweet nonsense, the two wandered 
on, and Miss: Miriam: had worked herself up intoa 
perfect fever of anxiety and anger, before her sister, 
who for. the first time had gone out without asking 
permission, and with a man, too, returned, 

Nor was she by any means satisfied when, on their 
return, Willoughby walked into the room with 
Sadie in which Lady Carew and herself were sitting, 
and utterly, heedless of the frown upon her face, 
said : 

“ Allow me to introduce you to. my future wife.” 

“‘ What, Sadie?” asked the blind lady, holding 
up her sightless. face. “Come and kiss me, child, 
It is more than I had hoped for, We shall havea 
strong man now on our side.” 

Then, when her sister had: received her caress, she 
held out her hand to Willoughby, saying : 

‘* My new brother, welcome, may you both be as 
happy asI once was,and may it last through your 





whole lives,” 

* Amen!’ replied: the. lawyer, as he kissed the 
hand extended to him. 

But Miriam was not ‘to, be. thus easily appeased. 

** Was it seemly to'go out alone like this, and re- 
main away so long?” she asked, severely. 

“Surely we thought itso,’ answered Sadie, with 
a bright glance at the man.she thought better than 
all others:;” but, hast thou no. word for me in. my 
great happiness, Miriam? Rejoice: with me, my 
sister, and give me thy loving wishes and blessing.” 

And she went and knelt by the side of the wizened 
woman who had been.as a mother to her, and took 
her hand. 

Spite of herself,, Miriam Sloecombe was moved, 
her lip trembled, anda tear stood in her eye as-sae 
placed her hand on hersister’s head, saying: 

“Bless thee, Sadie, and may the man to whom 
thou hast given thy love keep thee as tlie apple of 
his eye,’ then she kissed os gave her hand to 
Willoughby, walked. out of the room, and the family 
circle saw no moreof herthat day. 

Perhaps she went to strew the graves of her dead 
with the withered leaves of memory, be this as it 
may, she cameout of her room next morning looking 
older, weaker, and more fragile, and the trath flashed 
upon Willoughby Shrapnell’s mind, that she was 
not much longer for this world. 

As for Milly Bray, though nominally Amy’s 
governess, she spent most of her time in her own 
room, looking out upon the ever restless sea, won- 
dering whether Godfrey was alive, whether Hilda 
Kempson was bunting for her, and feeling a little 
frightened, and a good deal out of her element in 
the company, of the house, particularly when she 
réecolleeted ‘she was there in a false charaeter; and 
under an assumed name, and that they were relatives, 
but in what degreeshe did not know, to Godfrey 
Sloecomibe, 

It was a reHef therefore it the monotony of her 
new life when Mr. Shrapnell asked her to assist 
Miss Sadie in getting 2 more modern costume than 
she had been in the habit of wearing, and also in the 
preparation of her trosseau. 

To thesurpriso of everyone Miriam Sloecombe 
madé no objection to her sister’s change of dress, 
nay, she seemed rather to approve of it, and when 
two days after his acceptance ‘tlie lawyer suggested 
taking Sadie, Milly, and Amy, to Newcastle on a 
shopping expedition she made no demur, and gave 
her sister a well-filled: purse with! which to pay for 
what she bought. 

Amy would tell you that it was a dull day, 
perhaps she and Milly found it so, but the two by 
no means juvenile lovers were'certainly not of their 
opinion, and when they returned to Priory House 
that evening it was with something like a presage of 
evil that Willoughby opened the telegram that in 
Hon yellow envelope lay on his table waiting for 

im, 

It came’ from his partner, who alone knew his 
address, and ran as follows: 

‘*Mr. Monckton has been here and says he must 
seo you at once upon business of vital importance.” 

That was all, but it convineed Willonghby Stirap- 
nell that something hac. been discovered, which even 
his partner had not been made acquainted with, and 
that he must himself bein town on tlie following 
morning. F 

yz au leaving my heart behind me, and shall soon 
return,” he said, as he embraced Sadie, and started 
on his return journey: to London, where matters of 
grave importance were awaiting him, 

But there were no tears shed at his departure. 
Business must he attended to, and he would soon 
come back again they agreed, and meantime wed- 
ding garments had tobe prepared, and even the blind 
lady was somewhat excited at the prospect of Sadie 
being married so soon, so much so that she almost 


forgot. to be impatient to learn tho fate of her | 
children, trusting to Willoughby to keep his word, 
and as soon as;possible bring her news of tlrem, 
And Milly, transplanted from. the tyranny of 
Hilda Kempson to this quiet home, looked out upon 
the sea night and morning, and often all day long, 
praying to it as though it had been some sentient 
being. 

“Oh, bring me back my love; bring him back to 
me. In sickness or in health, in poverty or wealth, 
only let me be clasped in his arms before I die; and 
oh, sea, I'ask no more,’’ 

Thus still her cry went ont, and the answer came 
not. 


CHAPTER: XXXVIIL 
“ RAPPLED;, DETECTED; AND) DESPERATE.”. 


Two months later. It is July, and at Clovelly 
Court, doors and windows are all wide open, to.re- 
ceive the perfume of myriads of flowers, and also to 
catch some of the cool breezes which, blow in from 
the sea, 

Hilda. Kempson is home again, having, afier 
fruitless inquiries and great expense, given up poor 
Milly, Bray as lost. 

Lost, in more senses than one, some malicious 
people said, for Milly had many enemies, and Mrs. 
Searle, Jacob’s mother, in her own trouble, felt.a 
certain fiendish satisfaction in the thought that 
misery and disgrace had fallen upon the girl who 
had been the cause. of her son’s crime. 

‘© Young Monckton knew more about her where- 
abouts.than he care’ to disclose,’ Sir Philip Wal- 
singham had once been heard to say, aud the sulu- 
tion to her absence thus hinted at, soon begau ta be 
spoken of as an undoubted fact, and though Mrs, 
Winstay, Dr. Bristol, and, a few of those who had 
known. the girl, positively asserted their disbekief in 
the scandal, their protests carriad but little weight! 
with them, while Hilda, who felt. as, thorougily: 
convinesd as they, did that the story was untrue, 
yet affected to have her doubts upon the matter, 
and thus seemed to.confirm it. 

But she had an object in this, as she had in most of 
her actions, for anything that could throw discredit 
upon Milly’s character, would also materially uuder- 
value any testimony whitith she could give against 
herself ; and that the-girl wouid one day come for- 
ward as her enemy, Dow she had escaped from her 
inftuence, she had ‘but little doubt. 

Not-a:comfortable conviction, but those who tread 
the slippery patis of crime find many cruel thorns 
and sharp-edged weapons to wound and make their 
progress- painful if rapid. 

And Jaeob Searle is still alive, though an inmate 
of Exeter Gaol. 

Legal quibbles have been raised with regard to the 
formality of the indictment on which he wa charged 
and tried; and ‘though no question as to his guilt is 
being put forward, his friends think he stands a 
good chance of ‘regaining his freedom, on the ground 
only that the murdered man’s name was Godfrey 
Stanley Sloecombe. - 

As: Mrs, Searle would naturally enough have 
mortgaged the farm, and spent her last shilling to 
save herson’s life, the lawyers had been’ at work, 
time ‘had been gained, and though some people held 
that, as his body had rot been found, the missing 
man might: not be dead, few paid heed to this sug- 
gestion, the question now being to get Jacob off, 
guilty ornot guilty, 

Meanwhile Hilda reigns iat the Court, with a light 
band, it is:true, and thorgh she knows that Mrs. 
Winstay.and the servants are 20 friends of hers, and 
would welcome her downfall, we: itpossible, with 
satisfaction, she still is either too ~*teless. or too 
sure of|herown power to dismiss: them i“ and thus, 
the work: being light’ and tiie wages good, Suey re- 


to propose to Hilda, though Clovelly Court 
temptation, but he likes to see his way clear 
jump before he makes up his mind to take it 
taving asked Ilildaif sue is engaged to the « 
and being assured by her that she is not, he i 
satisfied to let matters drift on in their pr 
dition, until he chooses to put forth his bh: 
arrest them, 

David Bristol is not so pliant, however 
than once he. has, expostulated with Hi 
manner in which she so evidently encoura 
Puilip’s attentions, and this afternoon he h 
over with the express purpose oi, 
would term it, having it out with her, 

On his arrival he is shown into the white cr 
room, the windows, of which open like doors 
long conservatory, and here, where he has 
been before, he paces up aud down the roo 
wait, 

It is a magnificent apartment, both for size 
ornamentation; glass in every direction |! 

panels in the wail; chandeliers which look 1.1 
crystal of enormous thickness, depth and brilliancy, 
while for the furniture, it is all white and 
bright and-delicate in the extreme, but re: 
gorgeous, colours of. the flowers, whri f 
windows being open, really seem in thi 

give it) warmth and colour, 

Qn this-scorchingly hot day; however, shal 
it is from, the sum’s rays, aud with the splashin 
sonnd of a bubbling fountain, also coming. through 
an open.window, David Bristol though it the per- 
fection of coolness;and comfort, and throwine 
seli upon one.of the-couches aitor his 
stretched out. his arms. wearily, enjoying 
change. 

As, he does so, his. elbow comes in coniact wil 
something sharp, and turning to see what i: 
finds a book. half hidden under the. eushion 
couch. 

“nis is} better still ?’’ he muttered hali aloud 
* something to read without the trouble of geting 
up for it,’ and.thus,thinking, he opens tie volume. 

““ Toxicology,” he reads, ‘‘ whoever can this be- 
long to? who in this house can be siudying the use 
of: poisons ?” 

lustinctively he turned to the fly leaf where the 
owner's name. is often written, and there read the 
name of ** Hilda Carew.” 

‘Good heavens!’’ he invo’untarily exclaimed 
“that was) Hilda Kempson’s name before she mar- 
ried; what could she do with such a book? Surely 
she has never been mad and bad enough to make use 
of the knowledge thus obtained, aud yet ~~~” 

And he fell off into silent thought, his features 
working uneasily meantime, for. Dr. Fenton’s mvs- 
sage to Lilda that he was. inquiring into the cause 
of the death of her husband, recurred to him, his 
own haif vague suspizions at. the time camo back, 
too, and then, asa ball once.set in motion at the top 
of a hill continues to. run without any propelling 
force save the incline to hasten it, David 
Bristol’s thoughts travelled in rapid succession 
irom Hilda’s husband to her uncle; what had 
been dark and dense to him before now seemed. tc 
become clear with lurid light, and the corfyiction 
came upon him that if his surmises were correct, his 
own turn could not be far distant. 

His. meditations were interrupted by the sound of 
voices in the conservatory, aud had only time to 
thrust the book in his pocket, and in a measuro 
calm his features before Hilda, with Sir Philip 
Walsingham, the latter in riding-dress, came into the 
room. 

‘Phe perfume of the flowers is overpowering,’’ 
Hilda was saying, fanning herself languidiy ; thes 
she noticed Bristol, and said; 

** Ah, doctor, hew does this hot weather agreo 
with you?’’ 

‘A little less of it would be preferabie,”’ he re- 
plied, carelessly, as he came forward to grect then, 
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main on, actuated by different motives, but the *& 
<_< —_ being the.same. 

During t is time, too, though her engagement 
with Dr. Bristol has not om anuécnna, ft has 
been taken so generally for granted, that Hilda finds, 
as she dare not:deny, the best way is to allow it to 
be assumed, particularly as he comes so often to 
the Court, and’ seems to wander about it as Mrs. 
Winstay observes: “like any tanve cat.” 

’ But here again matters do not go smoothly, Sir 
Philip Walsingham, perhaps; beeawse he ecarcely 
knows what todo with himself this summer, with 
his disgust of town life, and weariness of foreigu 
travel, spends a. good deal of time at: tie Court also, 
and though at. first he objected to David Bristei’s 
constant presence, he seema to have become more 
reconciled to it, though the same can scarcely be 
said of the doctor, 








Not.that Sir Philip has quite: made up his mind 


ts 
and the comversation beeame general, when Liilda 


“id « 
weir , Ssetor, will you ring the bell? [ think 
oa. 

ke SOr 
Mead eons weds and a fom seconds after « 
o'clock tea,’ a 
triangtlar-lerged ta. , : 

At another “sitee Dav “4 Bristob woald not 
dreamed of anoh a thing, "°% 2 wateiy 
curiously as she made the tea ant SFP ed 
and his serutiny was rewarded. 

“You will bave a enp of tea, Sir Puilig 
said, as she seated herself by the tea tabie. 

“No, thanks; Lalweys look upon tea as n 
should prefer some iced claret.” ; 

‘Certainly. Will you touch tle bel! ? 
Bristol, you will take some tea with me ?” 

“ Tuank you,” was the answer, and ie took the 
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cup from her, knowing well there was sure and cer- 
tain death in it. 

He played with his cup, ate a shred of bread and 
butter, and watched Hilda sip her tea, for it was in 
the cup, not the tea-pot that the poison had been 
dropped, 

Suddenly he lifted his cup to his lips, seemed 
both to smell and taste it, and then put it down and 
asked sternly: 

“ Where did you buy this tea, Hilda ?” 

“T—I didn’t buy it—at least, Winstay did. 
What is the matter with it? Mine seems good 
enough.” 

“Itis poisoned, that is all. 
pull the bell?” 

‘** Poisoned!’ repeated Hilda, starting to her feet, 
** you don’t mean that I shall die?” 

And she dexterously tilted up one leg of the small 
table, upsetting it, and sending tray, teapot and 
cups, spinning upon the floor. 

Quick as she was, however, David Bristol was 
quicker. 

He made no effort to save the table or the rest of 
the things, but he caught his own tea cup and 
saucer in his hand, and thus saved it from the 
general wreck, and when the servant appeared, and 
his mistress ordered him to bring fresh tea, and tell 
Mrs. Winstay it must be good, the doctor added : 

** And bring me a bottle with a good cork, or a 
glass stopper, and be quite sure it is clean.’”’ 

** What do you want the bottle for, David?” asked 
the mistress of Clovelly, thrown off her guard for 
the moment, and forgetting Sir Philip’s presence.”’ 

To take this stuff home and analyse it,’ was the 
reply. ‘Iam sure there is something here that 
ought not to be found in tea,’’ 

“ Nonsense!’’ throw it away, the heat of the 
weather has affected your palate,’’ she said, with as 
much carelessness as she could assume; “ try some 
claret with Sir Philip, the tea has not burt me.” 

But David Bristol was obstinate, though he drank 
the claret, 

**No3; I am curious about this decoction,” he said, 
looking her steadily in the face as he spoke, 
** Thank you.” 

This last to the footman who brought the bottle 
into which the liquid was poured, and the doctor 
then consigned it to his pocket, far enough now from 
the reach of Hilda Kempson. 

Frightened and irritated, as well as baulked in her 
designs, Hilda tried hard to hide her feelings, and 
failed to do more than seem in a very bad temper, 
as scarcely thinking of what she uttered, she said: 

** You take strange liberties in my house, Doctor 
Bristol.” 

‘* Not more than I am entitled to,” was the calm 
reply; then turning to the baronet, he added: 

‘**T suppose Mrs. Kempson has informed you, Sir 
Philip, that our marriage is fixed for the fourteenth 
of October, the anniversary of Sir John Carew’s 
death—that is,” with a singular glance, which Hilda 
read, at last, but too plainly, ‘if I am alive.” 

That glance cowed the female poisoner, and to 
Sir Philip’s angry and questioning glance, she could 
but stammer : 

“Tt was not to be announced, you have broken 
your word, and I ‘id 

‘*T made no promise of secrecy,’ replied David, 
coolly ; ‘‘and I am sure Sir Philip will feel that such 
an intimate friend as he is, must be, at least, entitled 
to your confidence in the matter. I tell you, Sir 
Phi§ip,’”’ looking at him, “ that you may understand 
my position here, and that I am not, as you have 
more than once seemed to suppose, an interloper.” 

“Which I suppose you think I am?” asked the 
baronet, hotly. 

“Not at all; you are an old friend of the family. 
Sir John Carew had a great regard for you, and 
poor Miss Carew was, if I have been rightly informed, 
to have been your wife, therefore your taking an 
interest in her cousin is but natural, and I wish to 
stand sufficiently well in your opinion for you ¢ , 
believe thatI also have a right to come here as “often 
as I do; Hilda and I became engaged almov |, a 
diately after her uncle’s death. s 

And David Bristol, workhouse fsundling as he 
might have been, stood erect and proud as an 
Carew that had ever trod the* ground, and looked so 
splendidly handsome that, ¢i9 baronet, with his long 
line of ancestors to by ast of, not only felt small in 
comparison but i”, voluntarily admired the man, and 
Hilia, but for {ne detection of a few minutes before, 
would hav¢ felt that, let his origin be what it would, 
he was a man to be proud of. 

Now she sat silent and subdued, the high colour 
gone from her cheeks, while even her lips were ashy 
in hue, and only her black, burning eye gave token 
that she heard and realised all that was being 
said. 


Sir Philip, will you 


, 








** Under these circumstances I have to apologise 
for what may often have appeared rudeness or my 
part,” observed Sir Philip, stiffly. ‘*Mrs. Kempson, 
accept my congratulations, Doctor Bristol, good- 
morning.” 

A ceremonious bow and the baronet walked out of 
the room and left the Court, feeling that the chances 
were he should never cross its stately threshold 
again. 

“Well!” asked Hilda, when they were alone, and 
fixing her blazing eyes upon the man who for the 
first time she realised was her master; “‘ what more 
have you to say?” 

“ Only that I will write to you,and meanwhile I 
will borrow this interesting book on toxicology.’’ 

**Wihat book? It is not mine! I never saw it 
before.”’ 

‘The name of Hilda Carew is written in it never- 
theless.” 

And he took a step towards the door. 

But suddenly like a wild cat the;woman flew at him, 
clutching the breast of his coat with no mean grip. 

“‘Give me that book and that bottle,” she hissed, 
** or I will kill you.”’ 

He only smiled. What could her strength be to 
his, if he only chose to exert it. 

** You have tried that once to-day,’”’ he said coldly, 
“and have failed ; leave me alone and be quiet, or I 
will summon the servants, and denounce you as Sir 
John Carew’s murderess; I believe I hold the proof 
in my hand.” 

“It is false!” she cried; but she released him 
nevertheless ; and standing a few paces from him, 
she asked in a tone which she tried to make mocking, 
but that was only spiteful, “‘and do you mean to 
marry me now.”’ 

“That you shall know later on,”’ was the reply, 
“ good day.” 

A few seconds later and he too had left the Court, 
the date of his return in his own mind being as vague 
as that of Sir Philip’s. 

And Hilda Kempson sat alone amid all that splen- 
dour, baffled, detected, and desperate. 


(Tobe Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


THE LIGHTNING TORPEDO-VESSEL, 


Tus vessel of a new class, our readers will recol- 
lect, has been constructed by Messrs. Thorneycroft 
and Donaldson, for the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
was lately inspected, at Wesimiuster Bridge Pier, by 
a party of naval and military officers, members of 
Parliament (with the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons), and other gentlemen, on the invitation of Mr. 
Ward Hunt, First Lord of the Admiralty. They 
went on board the vessel to test her speed, and ran 
down the Thames nearly as far as Long Reach,a 
distance of more than twenty-two miles, returning 
to Westminster within two hours and forty minutes 
of starting from there. The Lightning, indeed, 
although only 84 ft. in length by 10ft. 10 in. beam, 
has the distinguished honour of being the fastest 
vessel in her Majesty’s Navy, the mean speed 
attained on the preliminary runs being considerably 
over nineteen knots per hour, 

It is proposed to arm the Lightning with the 
Whitehead torpedo ; and from the recent debate in 
the House of Commons, wien this subject was 
brought forward by Lor% Charles Beresford, it 
would seem that the Whitehead torpedo almost 
threatens'to change ¢he character of naval warfare. 
This explosive \ystrament is 14 ft. in length and 
16 in. in di neter, It is made in three pieces—the 
head, w' ich contains a bursting charge of 360 lb, of 
Bub-"otton ; the balance eh¢mber, which contains a 
“ontrivance for setting it so as to remain at any 
depth it is wished to travel under the water-line ; 
and, lastly, the air-chamber, which contains the 
engines and the compressed air to drive them, Their 
length is 19ft., and their diameter 18 in., the ap- 
pearance being excitedly that of a cigar pointed at 
both ends, The head or foremost end contains the 
pistol or detonator which explodes the charge, The 
after end supports the screws—a right and left 
handed screw—which propels the torpedo, and are 
made of the finest steel, 

The air-chamber is tested to 1.2001b. on the 
square inch, but for service it is only loaded to 800 lb. 
Tino Whitehead torpedo can be made to go at the 
rate of twenty knots for 1,000 yards, and at any 
depth that is wished from 1 ft. to 30ft, It can be 
set to explode either on striking an object or at any 
particular distance under 1,000 yards. It can also 
be set so that if it misses the object aimed at, it 





would go tothe bottom and explode on half cock cr 
come to the top on half cock, so as to be recovered, 
as it has buoyancy enough just to float on the sur- 
face of the water when not in motion. It is fired by 
what is called an “impulise-tube,’’ which, out of a 
frame fitted to a port, discharges the torpedo into the 
water. It can be fired above the water, but will at 
once go to the depth it was set for, and straight to 
the object, no matter how fast the ship from which 
it is discharged is going, or how fast the object 
aimed at may be sailing or steaming. It is calcu- 
lated to make a hole on bursting of 70 feet area, and 
there seems to be no doubt that if one of them hits 
aship of any sort or description at present on the 
water she must at once go to the bottom. The 
torpedo-vessel need not be nearer than 1,000 yards, 
and supposing that the first three shots did not take 
effect, she could still deliver more, as the vessel fired 
against would be positively unaware of the attack 
untilshe was blown up. 


Portasie Execraic Licut.—An ingenious littl® 
electric light apparatus has been invented by Mr 
Facio, of Paris, and is applicable to watches 
walking-sticks, and such like, The watch, fot 
instance, to which it is applied, is united by a chain 
to a link-bar, which may be placed in a button-hole, 
another chain communicates with a pile which may 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket; to the link-bar 
another chain is attached in communication with a 
receptacle or box containing wick, and a “ Geissler” 
tube, which will transmit the spark produced by the 
electricity. Thus the time can be easily seen in the 
dark. The apparatus is composed of other conduct- 
ing chains coming from the pile, and of a receiver 
which may be perfectly independent, the receiver 
being provided with a wick or bobbin, and the 
receiver may be made like a locket or other article 
if desired ; communication between pile and locket or 
any other article may be produced by means of a button 
or other suitable appliance placed in any convenient 
position. The chains may be formed or composed of 
two wires and surrounded by insulating material, 
which latter may be covered with some precious metal 
or other material, as fancy or taste may dictate. The 
lighting material may be carried by the watch itself, 
or the light-generating apparatus may be provided 
with acase to hold the watch, or other object to be 
lighted up in such manner that the glass which covers 
the aforesaid case will receive the action of the light 
ing tube containing the “ Geissler ” tube, and the case 
itself will, be independent of the object to be lighted. 


RICHARD PEMBERTON; 


THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 


a 
a 


CHAPTER LII!l.. 


** ANoTHER letter from that mad boy, my child ? 
And the same insolent superscription. Really—but 
I must be tolerant. Who brought it, my dear? 
When did you get it? And why did you not return 
it by the messenger?” asked Mr. Pemberton. 

‘Falconer in person brought it, my dear father, 
and when I sent it back to him he returned it, and 
departed abruptly before I could send it a second 
time, and so I have brought it to you, sir.” 

** Mad fellow, I invited him to the house on the 
footing of a friend of the family. Why does he not 
come ?” 

“I don’t know, sir, indeed. Perhaps the letter 
would explain,” 

“ Ah, and the seal is still unbroken, I see, Maud, 
you are a good girl, a good girl,” he said, putting 
his arm round her waist, drawing her close to his 
side, and holding her so while he asked : 

“Now, what do you think of this letter, my 
child, You know, of course, it is a very presump- 
tuousact in him to address you by his name.” 

‘© He is beside himself, father.” 

“ And therefore I must endure, if I cannot cure, 
his madness. Well, this letter, my love, I should 
like to know your secret heart, your sweet will about 
this.” 

*©Oh, my dear father, I should like to have it to 
read and perhaps to answer.” 

Richard Pemberton gave the letter back into her 
hands, and embracing her fondly, said ; 

“Take it, then, my child. Goto your chamber, 
Read and answer it if you please to do so, I find that 
I can trust my Mand in all things. She is her 
mother’s daughter truly.” And he pressed a kiss 
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upon her cheek, and rose and led her from the 
study. 

Gladly Maud hastened up into her own apartment, 
closed the door, and broke the seal of her letter. 
And such a letterit was. A wild, eloquent, impas- 
sioned appeal, bringing all the power, will, and obli- 
gation of the “potential mood” to bear upon the 
subject—commanding, exhorting, entreating Maud 
to him by her duty, by her mutual love, by her 
vows pledged at the altar and registered in Heaven, 
Maud wept over it, before she could compose her- 
self to reply to it. 

Her answer was most loving, tender, and datiful. 
She spared no words to assure him of her affection 
and fidelity, but she said that she belonged to her 
father, who had the exclusive disposal of her, and 
that she could not, and would not, trifle with her 
filial duty, that the name he addressed her by was 
not her name, that to persevere in addressing her by 
it must needs be offensive to her father, and there- 
fore very painful to herself, thatif he were patient 
she would some day or other be pleased to wear his 
name, and with her father’s sanction too. 

In conclusion she wrote : : 

‘* And now, dearest Falconer, playmate, brother, 
lover to me for so many years, and always and for 
ever dearest to my heart—much as I love you—and 
only Heaven knows how much, and only time can 
prove how faithfnl—I cannot carry on a secret cor- 
respondence with you. It is but just to tell you that 
every letter you write, however secretly it may reach 
me, must first go into my father’s hands before I 
read it. Jt must be so, dearest Falconer. I should 
have no hope for our love because! could not pray 
the Lord’s blessing on usif I failed in my duty to 
my dear, noble, trusting father. He trusts me, Fal- 
coner, and therefore you know itis impossible for me 
to deceive him. The letter that you sent me this 
morning I laid before him with its seal unbroken. 
And with the seal still unbroken he gave it back to 
my hand and left me free to read and reply to it as 
I pleased. And though he exacted no promise, 
dropped no kind of a wish to see my answer, this 
answer must be laid before him for perusal before it 
is sent to you. He did not read your letter that I 
placed in his hands, he may not read this, my reply, 
but he must have the opportunity of doing so.’ 

Maud finished the letter as she had commenced, with 
the most earnest assurance of affection and fidelity. 
And then she sat a little while in reverie before fold- 
ing and sealing it, and while she sat so she heard a 
gentle rap at the door, and thinking it was Susan 
come to put more coal on the fire, said : 

“Come in.” But when the door opened it was 
Mrs, Pemberton who entered. 

‘Now, my dear mother, was it you? Did you rap 
before coming into your child’s room ?’’ said Mand, 
a tend r regret in her tone, as she rose to meet and 
embrace the lady. 

“You are a sensitive little creature, Maud.” 

“Ah, but sweet mother, don’t rap at my door 
like a stranger again. Come in at any hour of the 
day or night without rapping,’’ said Maud, with a 
pleading earnestness that made the lady smile as 
she drew the girl to the sofa, and they sat down 
together, but she answered : 

“T think, my dear Mand, it is best to carry the 
courtesies of life into the most intimate and endear- 
ing relations, it will not make them less loving and 
tender, but more so, My child must have her 
privacy and her freedom in her father’s house, and 
besides, she came to her chamber to reud and answer 
a letter.” 

‘Yes, mamma, aud I have been a long time 
about it, have I not? But it was such a long letter, 
and required such a long answer.” 

“ And have you finished it?” 

“Yes, mamme.”” 

“T supposed you had when I came, and now my 
love, if you are disposed, you may get ready to ride 
with Honoria. Your ponies will be at the door in 
half an hour.” 

‘And will you read my answer to Falooner, while 
Iam getting ready, mamma,” 

“ Shall I, my dear.” 

“Oh, mamma,”’ said Maud, embracing her, and 
putting her letter in her hand. 

And while ths lady read it, Maud put on her riding 
habit, arranged her hair, tied on the little hat, drew 
on her gloves, and then stood waiting a few 
minutes, 

Mrs, Pemberton finished the letter, held it on her 
lap, and eat looking at it with tears welling up in 
her dark eyes. 

Maud came up behind her, and with her hand on 
her shoulder, her lips on her cheek, whispered : 

“Will it do, mother.” 

re Yes, my love.” 

“You see, I was between Scylla and Charybdis 


with that letter, mother. I did not wish to wrong 
my dear father’s confidence, or to wound or distress 
my dear Falconer.’’ 

“ Your good, true instincts have guided you safely 
between the two, my love.” 

“ And there is nothing to alter.” 

“ Nothing—nothing, my love.” 

“ Why are the tears in your eyes, sweet mother.” 

** For joy, and for sorrow, Maud, for joy in my 
child’s goodness and truth ; for sorrow at her grief. 
But never mind!”’ said the lady, smiling, ‘‘a little 
trial will not hurt my girl at her age, it will do her 
good,”’ 


* * * * * * 


Mand joined the riding party, and returned only 
in time to dress for dinner. The afternoon and 
evening were as usual spent in the fireside recrea- 
tions of music, reading and conversation, so that the 
maiden found no proper opportunity of laying her 
reply to Falconer’s letter before her father until the 
next morning, when, as wascustomary immediately 
after breakfast, he went to his study to transact 
business, 

Maud soon after followed him thither, and there, 
as on a previous morning, she found both her 
parents sitting together at the writing-table with a 
diagram before them, and deep in consultation over 
a plan for a parsonage to be built for Mr. Lovel. 
Avd when, indeed, were Richard Pemberton and 
Augusta ever found deeply interested and engaged 
but in plans for the well-being of others? So softly 
had Maud entered, that they were insensible of her 
presence until she approached the table, then both 
looked round, and smilingly held out their hands to 
draw her in between them. 

Then Maud put her letter in her father’s hands, 
but before she could withdraw her own hand, 
Richard Pemberton c!osed her fingers over her 
letter, and put it from him, smilingly saying : 

*T have perfect confidence in my child, I do not 
need to read her correspondence,” 

Maud blushed with pleasure, and the tears sprang 
to her eyes, and at that moment she felt she would 
not wrong his confidence for a kingdom, for her 
lover, for anything under Heaven. 

** But you will seal and send it for me, father,’”’ she 
asked, smilingly. 

“ Yes, my love, if you wish ; lay it on the table.” 

Maud laid her letter down, and turned to retire, 
but with a lingering look which her father saw and 
understood, and answered by saying: 

**You needn’t go unless you wish. Here, take 
my place and see if you can assist your mother by 
suggesting any improvement in that portico of the 
parsonage.”’ 

He rose from his seat, and gently placed his 
daughter in it. He then drewa chair up to the 
opposite side of the table, sat down, and took a sheet 
of paper to enclose Maud’s letter with a few lines 
from himself to Falconer. He wrote : 

“I transmit to you my dear girl’s letter, and ap- 
prove all she has written and promised. Will you 
not strive to merit and win this good girl? You 
are too chivalric, I am sure, coolly to wish to snatch 
a prize you have not earned, Consider me your not 
easily alienated friend,”’ 

Then he folded, sealed, and directed the little 
packet, and rang for a messenger to whom he gave 
it, with orders to take it at once to Silver Creek, 

And this letter was carried to Falconer, But the 
hot-headed, self-willed, passionate boy so recently 
and so unexpectedly bereaved of his idol, and his 
darling—with his home desolate, his heart still bleed- 
ing from its ruptured ties, his blood on fire with 
love, grief, fear and rage—was in no mood truly to 
appreciate the noble confidence and generosity of the 
father or the beautiful filial piety of the daughter, 
His love besides was too fierce and jealous in its 
exclusiveness to endure the thought of any interfer- 
ence between them—espevially that of her father— 
of Richard Pemberton — whom from the bottom of 
his heart he hated and detested as the stern, unspar- 
ing despot whe was the cause of his family’s fail, 
And to this insane and obstinate piece of gross in- 
justice was added the fatal self-deception with which 
he persuaded himself of the validity of his claim to 
Maud, and consequently of the supposed double 
dealing atid fraudulent policy of her father. 

He deigned no answer whatever to Mr. Pember- 
ton’s letter, which he stigmatised as an insolent 
attempt to patronise him. But to Maud he wrote 
a fierce, scathing reply. For so did rage and 
jealousy war in his heart with love that he would 
almost as willingly have strangled as embraced the 
maiden had she been in his power. He sent that 
precious testimony of his affection for her, and then, 
after a little while, when it was gone beyond recall— 





When he felt certain it was in her hands, and that 


she was weeping over it, his mood changed, and he 
felt as if he would have given his life to recall it 
He strode up and down the floor, and called himself 
& madman—an idiot, 

Then he sat down, and wrote sheet after sheet 
with passionate penitence, and then, disgusted with 
his work, tore them to pieces and threw them into 
the fire, rushed from tiie house, and fled up tho 
mountain side to lose his agony amid the solitude of 
nature, 

It was Jate in the night when he returned, calm, 
because wearied, and he sat up till morning to write 
to Maud, This letter satisfied him, and he sent it. 

The young girl had just returifed from her morning 
rido, when little Len overtook her, rode up, placed 
it in her hand, and, having ber father’s sanction 
now, she immediately retired to her room to read 
it. 

It was even more impassioned, despairing, des- 
perate than the first. He spoke eloquently of the 
awful and stunning suddenness of the bereavement 
that had left heart, home, and life desolate, Ho 
said that his house was intolerable, because he 
missed her from her old place at the fireside 

“Your little sewing-chair and work-basket almost 
break my heart, and your chamber—it was a suicidal 
thing to do, and I found it so—but I went into 
your chamber, and saw all your little things—your 
toilet-table and glass, your bed, your chest of 
drawers, and, on the floor, your slippers you used to 
wear about the house—everything to remind me of 
the loving little Sylvia so cruelly rifled from my 
bosom, just as she was made my own. Was ever 
an act so ruthless—any suffering so maddening 
in the world? I tell you, I threw myseli 
down on the floor over those two litt'e shoes, 
and I wept like a child and raved like a demon. Life 
is worthless, and worse than worthless without you. 
It is intolerable, it isa long-protracted torture whose 
every pulse is a pang. I cannot and will not endure 
it. I will cast it off as quickly as I would an oppris 
sive burthen. I can die for you, but I cannot live 
without you.” 

Farther down he wrote: 

‘You are my wife in the sight of Heaven and 
earth. Ido not want any judge totell me so; 1 know 
it. And your father knows it, else he never would 
take the temporisiug course he does. You are my 
wife, and I love nore on earth—not a being on earth 
—but you. All the rest of the world might go if I 
had only you—you. I could live anywhere with you 
—in the woods, inacave; I could die with you; 
but I cannot be separated from you ; I cannot, Sylvia. 
Madness or death must ensue.”’ 

Again, near the conclusion he wrote: 

Come to me, my own, my beloved, come and 
bring light and joy once more to my darkened, deso- 
late home.” 

There were many pages filled with just such des- 
perate lamentations and ravings as these. 

The maiden read, and wept as if her heart would 
break, Keenly she felt his sorrows, and never had 
her affection forthe boy whose very necessities en- 
deared him the more to her heart, been so deep and 
solicitous. 

She answered his letter immediately, renowing all 
ber former assurances of unchanging affection and 
fidelity, expressing her painful sympathy with his 
griefs, telling him that his want of faith in her father 
and in herself was the chief element in his unhap- 
piness, finally begging him to confide in her father, 
accept his invitation and come to see her at the ILall. 
She despatched this letter. 

That very same afternoon back came an answer; 
just as mad as any of its predecessors, in the course 
of which he told her that to invite him to visit her 
there at the Hall, where he should see her only in a 
circle of fine ladies aud gentlemen, whose presence 
would prevent him, though his bosom were bursting, 
from relieving it by speaking one true heart-word tu 
her, was a mockery, and worse than a mockery, 

He did not want that, that was the fate of Tan- 
talus, No, he wanted her in his home. And this 
he said, was his last appeal, 

Would she come, he asked--would she come and 
restore him to himself? This was his last ippeal, 
he repeated, If she would listen to it, from tie most 
wretched she would render him the happiest beins 
on earth, 

If she would not, then his home and neizhbour- 
hood, grown hateful and intolerable, would bo 
abandoned, he would sell all he possessed, and go 
off, he knew not, cared not, where, to meet, he kuew 
not, cared not, what fate. There she had his life, 
his reason, his destiny here and hereafter, in her 
hands, Would she sacrifice hiin ? 

The bitterest tears the maiden had ever siied were 
dropped upon his letter, and she was nearly tempted 





to swerve from duty, 
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She answered it sadly but firmly, re-assuring 
him of her undying affection, but reiterating her 
resolution never to wrong her father’s confidence, 
aud saying: 

“Tf I conld do as you urge me, Falconer, if I 
could eo far forget what I owe to my parents, if I 
could so deceive and betray their trust, I should be 
for ever unworthy of your confidence, and you would 
never trust me more.” 

She ended her letter with the most earnest assur- 
avces of her sympathy and affection for him, her 
faith in duty, and her hope in the future. This letter 
was aleo despatched, 

But days passed and slic reecived no answer to it, 
nor heard auy news of the youth. 

At length, one morning she received a passionate, 
sorrowful and bitterly accusative letter from 
Falconer, telling her that he had disposed of all his 
possessions, and had left the neighbourhood, and 
bidding her farewell for ever. 

This letter had been placed in her hands by her 
maid as soon as she was out of bed in the morning. 
She read itin a sort of sorrowful amazement, and 
then asked Susan when it had been brought. 

Her maid replied that Little Len had brought it 
the night previous after the fami’y had retired, and 
that Len said his young master had tat miurning 
fone away. 

In a sai bewilderment Mand threw on her dressing 
gown, and takiog the letter with ber went to her 
parents’ apartments. Arrived at the door she rapped 
and asked: 

“May I come in, dear mother ?” 

“Yes, enter, my darling,” answered the sweet 
voice of Mrs. Pemberton, 

Mand opened the door, and passed into the cham- 
ber. Her father, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
eat in an easy chair before the fire, taking life 
“easy.” Her mother, in her graceful morning 
wrapper, had risen to meet her with a smile of 
affectic nate welcome, but something in Maud’s tone 
of voice, and something in her look, alarmed the 
lady, and she hastened forward aud took her hand, 
ex laimi: gg: 

** My dear child!” 

Maud silently pressed her hand and carried iti to 
her lips, held up Falconer’s note to view, and then 
went on, and handed it to her father. 

lichard Pemberton first drew herto his bosom, 
and em!raced her fondly. While he read the note 
Mrs. Pemberton stood behind, and, with her hand 
upon his shoulder, leaned over and followed hiu in 
his perusal, 

When it was over, he folded and returned it to 
Maud, saying, kindly: 

** Do not let this matter trouble you too much, my 
child. I have the will and the power to bring good 
out of this. ‘l'rust in me, my child.’’ 

Aud pressing a kiss upon her brow, he passed her 
into the ciarge of her mother. 

“I will go with you to your room, my love,” 
eaid the lady, taking her hand, and leading her 
from the chamber. 

When they reached the maiden’s room, Mrs. Pem- 
erion drew her daughter within her arms, and, 
vith a troubled and foreboding haart gazed upon her 
ace. l'wo crimson spots blazed upon Mand’s 
cheeks, her blue eyes were preterpaturally dilated, 
and the purple veins upon the snowy forehead and 
temples were full, distended and throbbiug. 

* You are not well, my darling.” 

** Yes, sweet mother,’ 

“But yon are not; your face is flashed—your 
bead is so hot,” she said, passing her hand over the 
burning forehead. 

“It is only the headache, dear mother, I am apt 

ave the headache when anythiug—any trouble 

What was Isaying? On, save me!” ex- 
elthe maiden, as she reeled and fell. 
rs. Pemberton raised ber and laid her on the bed, 
hen rang violently for assistance, 


(To be Continued.) 
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POCKETS. 


THE present is a pocket age; the idea of the 
pocket has entered into almost every phase of life ; 
and we can hardly dive very deep into our pockets 
wWithont causing our souls to wince. Weare moved 
by a twofold impulse—to discover pocket analogies 
in nature and the world, and to reduce nature and the 
world to pocket compass, In obedience to the former, 
we talk of nights dark as a pocket, of pocketing 
aifrouts, of a pocket eonscience,a pocket sheriff, a 
pocket hero; call Monaco a pocket kingdom, and in 
ebort ring a thousand changes on the theme, such 
as will recall themselyes to anyone. In theother 








direction, besides our old familiar pocket Bibles, 
pocket pistols, pocket dressing-edses, ‘and pocket 
overcoats, we are getting pocket. bath-tdbs, pocket 
easels, pocket bedsteads, pocket ¢anods, and pécket 
shelter-tents, At this stage we neéd no prophet to 
herald the man who shall livein a wéli-furiiished 
pocket-mansion, drive out ina pocket steam-earriage, 
professa pocket religion, yield up a- pocket ghost, 
and be interred ina pocket coffin. A forttidable 
monster, truly, ts this pockét—a sort of Prankersiein, 
which we have set a.coing, but cannot control. 

In order to realise the fact that our pockets are, 
in reality, our other selves (aud not our secondary 
selves, efther), we have only to imagine the _recep- 
tion which an individual destitute of pockets, and of 
what goes into them, would nieet with ina civilised 
community. He would be lost, shunned,a pariah, 
an outcast, unsuccoured and anbelieved in. -Menare 
euspieious of the most engaging stranger util they 
have, at least figuratively, picked his pockets; ‘aud 
would look askance at their best friend were /he to 
tura up some morning pocketiess, More surely than 
theapparel the pocket now proclaims the man. We 
know one another through our pockets ; we fight, or 
abstain from figbuing, at the ir¢tanee of our pockets ; 
in deference to our pockets we murder, steal, and lie. 

When a dead body is found, we look, to identify 
it, first in its pockets, aud only afterwards .in its 
face; and that suicide must indeed-despise life who 
will empty his pockets before comuiitting the rash 
act. A prisoner’s pockets are searched, ase sign that 
he is henceforth deposed from -bis: position as a 
responsible human being. The test of our power 
over aman isour hold upon his pocket; and there 
are probably few slaves so abject as not-to 
at least one small fob unrifjed: Jt isa remarkable 
anomaly in our code of justice that pocket-pickiug is 
not made the capital offence, since it is the pick- 
pocket who injures usin our most vital part. He 
is the bane of our generation, he commits. unpar- 
donable sin, bis band is against every wan, and 
every man’s hand is against him, His most :ap- 
propriate and most terrible punishment would be, 
to be cast adrift upon the world, for ever disqualified 
from wearing a pocket; but such .a sentence the 
sternest of judges would) shudder.to inflict, and the 
wretched criminal would plead for mercy and a 
halter. 

As might be expected from what has been already 
advanced, pockets are in many ways a subtle and 
trustworthy index of character ; in fact, pochiastry 
—tocoin a word—ig quite as well worth studying as 
either phrenology, palmistry, or grammatomancy. 
Whether we consult the fashion of our fellows’ 
pockets, their contents, or the peculiar ways in 
which they are manipulated, we shall fiud them rich 
in suggestions. 

A curious observer might profitably spend a, good 
part of his time in a fashionable tailor’s shop—in 
the ostensible capacity of deputy assistant-measurer, 
perbaps—but really with an eye to divining the 
souls of the various customers from their several 
tastes in pockets, He would uote, in the first place, 
that in the matter of pockets, and in that alone, 
does the fashionable tailor aforesaid, permit his 
votaries any freedom of choice. He knows, being 
wise in his generation, that discretion is the better 
part of despotism; and that a man will sooner sub- 
mit to wearing a fashionable straight jacket than to 
being overruled—even ina fashionable direction— 
in his pockets, Accordingly this young swell of 
the haw-haw type, orders his trouser-pockets to be 
cut verticaliy down the seam; whilethat other, who 
belongs rather to the horsey order,and wears heavy 
rings, broad sleeve-buttons, fancy scarf-pins, and 
glittering watch-chaiv, must have his open horigon- 
taily in front of the hip. 

Mark, again, the gulf that divides the gentleman 
whose handkerchief peeps from.an outside breast- 
pocket from him who wears it myster ously within ; 
how different are both from the respectable per- 
sonage who produces his bandanna from the skirts 
of his black frock; and how superior-are allthree to 
the wreteh who smuggles his “ wipe” into the 
pocket of his trousers! Here ia aschool-boy; he 
eares little for the appearance of his pockets, so that 
they are deep and stout, as his nature is ardent and 
insatiable. Yonder comes a yellow-clawed stock- 
broker, who will have buttons put to his pockets ! and 
after him a commercial traveller, whose pockets are 
a speciality. 
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Tur Freshwater Canal, connecting Oairo with 
the Suez Canal at Lake Timsah, haa been formally 
opened. It will not be opened for uavigation, how- 
ever, until Aug. 15. 

Tux boat race on the Tyne, between Lumsden, of 
Blyth, and Blackman, of Dulwich, for £200, was 
won by Blackman by 300 yards. 


A ‘MURDEROUS SEA FLOWER. 


—_—— 


Onz of the, exquisite wonders of the sea is ealled 
the opelet, and is about as large as the German aster, 
looking indeed very much like one, Imagine a very 
large double aster, with ever so. mauy lovg petals of 
@ light green, glossy as satin, avd each oue tipped 
with rose colour, These lovely peials do not lie 
quietly in their,places, like those of the aster iv your 
garden, but wave about in the water, wiile ihe 
Opelet clings to a rock. How innocent and lovely 
on @ rocky bed, Who would suspect it could wat 
anything grosser than dew or sunlight? But those 
beautiful, waving arms, as you call them, have an- 
other use besides looking;pretty. They have to pro- 
vide food for a large open mouth, which is hidden 
deep down amongst them—so well hicden that oue 
could ‘scareely find it. Well do they perform: their 
duty, for the iustant a foolish little fish :ouches one 
‘of the rosy. tips, he is struck with poison, as fatal to 
him as lightning. He immediately becomes numb, 
and in a moment stops struggling, aud then the 
other beautiful arms wrap themselves around him, 
aud he is drawn into the huge greedy mouth, and 
he is seen no more. Then the lovely arms unclose 
and wave again in the water, looking as innocent 
‘a harwiess as though they bad never touched a 
fish. 








VISITORS’ MISDEMEAN OURS. 


Faswionanue houses are like miniature courts, 
The, guests are divided into classes. First come the 
visitors proper—the kings and queens of society, 
\who are:invited to have magnificence paraded before 
them, which, excelling their own, hall humble their 
pride, Then come the courtiers, wio are merely 
good-looking and well-bred ladies and gentiemen in 
waiting. Then come the bards, which include those 
who are invited on account of their talents, musical 
or other, and the tellers.of good stories. Then come 
{the fools and clowns (the funny men of society), and 
finally the tame cats and pet dogs, specimens of 
which are to be found among the visitors at most 
large country houses, 

It is best to ascertain, on arriving.at the housa of 
a friend, to which of these classes tue intention of 
your host has assigned you, and then cont+ntedly to 
try to fulfil your duty in that state of life to which 
you are called, or else find an excuse for leaving at 
once. Unless you distinctly understand under what 
category you fall, you are sure to come ‘o-grief ; for 
the duties of one class may be the crimes of an- 
other, or vice versa, It is of the first necessity for 
visitors to ascertain the manner in which they are 
expected eventually to repay the hospitality received, 
or they will be looked upon as thieves, eating and 
drinking good things to which they are not entitled, 
Few indeed are the houses where repayment to the 
uttermost farthing, in one form or auother, is not 
expected for tie entertainment provided. This may 
seem a hard saying; but, although there may be ex- 
ceptions, painful experience proves its truth. The 
extreme triviality of the most highly indictable of 
visitors’ offeuces is very striking. The merest whim 
or fancy will make a host set a black mark against 
the name of a guest as unfit for further invitations, 

The custom is well known in London of hiring 
fruit for dinner parties, all that is not eaten (usually 
nearly the whole of it) being returned to the green- 
grocer. Some little time ago, at a certain dinner 
party, some gigantic pears were displayed, which 
were neither expected nor intended to be eaten. 
However, the next morning the lady of the house 
informed her husband of the lamentable fact that 
one of these pears, for which a most extravagant 
price would be charged, had been used. “ Wiocut 
that large pear?” inquired the master. “‘ Mr. So- 
and so,” replied his wife. “Mind that he is never 
invited to dine here again,” was the hospitable re- 
joinder, And yet the cost of that wreiched pear, 
high as it doubtless must have been, could not have 
equalled half the expeuse of the man’s dinner and 
wine, for which not a grudge wasfeit, At amoderate 
sized dinner party offence is oftea given in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Usually it is wished that each man should con- 
Verse as much as possible, and do his b:st to make 
hiinself agreeable ; but, should a lion have been in- 
vit d, the talkers are expected to convert themselves 
into listeners for the oceasion. Woe to them if their 
blabberings, usualy so welcome, shouli have the 
effcci of smothering the wise utterings of the great 

mau. Lions havea tendency to sulk and become 
taciturn, unless they can monopvlise the conversa- 
tion, 

At Lon ’o: dinner parties, where so many new faces 
are constantly met with, it is very possible to be 
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ignorant of the presence of a lion, since the exterior 
of these animals is frequently commonplace in the 
extreme. Butsehould the unhappy diver-out, baving 
discovered on such an occasion that his rapid flow of 
small talk was extremely unwelcome, proceed she 
next night at another party, where no celebrity is 
present, to behave as he ought to.have done the 
evening before, ‘he ‘will find to his cost that he has 
jumped ont of the frying-pan into the fire, and a bad 
mark will be setagainst his name at both bouses. 
Still, onthe whole perhaps, at most London dinner 
parties, the curt saying of St, Francis de Sales 
provestrue, “ That there is  nathing so like a wise 
man asa fool who ‘holds his tongue’’ ; especially, 
let us add, if he tastes af every dish, and drinks of 
every wine, ‘ 


DUBLIN DAN: 
OR, 
THE ROSE OF BALLYHOOLAN. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


Dan was'no soldier, but heknew what the beating 


of » drum meant, 

The e were 

Hastily disengaging 
brace, and gently O’Rourke on one 
side, hewushed through’the\barsroom into'the road. 
oar es eee ppeared ‘to be 

The spi were 7) 
rapidly falling back. 

Captain Moriarty was owas already mounted. 

“ Boys,” he cried, in loud voiee, which @id not 
tremble in the least, ** we are attacked, but mot sur- 
prised. Her Majesty’s Third Regiment of Foot has 
done us the honour to seek an engagement, I know 
I can depend upon you, Fallin.” 

With some unavoidable confusion, the patriots 
formed into line and were marched into the adjoin- 
ing meadow. 

Moriarty threw out his first, second, and third 
companies as skirmishers. ‘The fourth and fifth, 
which constituted his entire command, were only 
armed with pikes and scythe-blades, These he held 
in reserve near the wood of which we have formerly 
spoken. 

An interval of breathless suspense intervened. 

The troops advanced, four deep, along the road, 
their band playing. 

As the inspiriting strains.of the drums and fifes 
grew nearer and nearer the hearts of the patriots 
beat faster. 

The only entrance to the field .was through a gate. 
When the English reached this they saw the enemy, 
aud, as if they were on parade, they marched to th 
field of battle. 

Captain Moriarty gave the word, “Fire !’’ 

Lumediately the patriots poured in a steady fire, 
the front-rank men retiring as they emptied their 
pieces, and the rear rank taking their places. 

Whether it was because they were unaccustomed 
to the use of firearms or that their guns were of an 
inferior character, it was certain that they did little 
execution, 

Half-a-dozen redcoats only fell, though with arms 
of precision in properly drilled hands, one-half 
should have dropped as they defiled through the 


gate. 

Not a shot did the English fire until advancing at 
the double they spread out into two lines, moving 
like machines, so. admirable was their diseipline. 

Then their colonel gave the word and volley after 
volley was poured into the devoted ranks of the 
Irish from the death-dealing breech-loading Schnei- 
der guns, 

In vain the patriots returned the fire. 

In vain Moriarty called -up his pikemen, who 
shored on the English, battling with them hand to 


Fruitless were all their efforts, 

The field was covered with dead and dying. 
Moriarty was himself wounded in two places. 

Dan had slain a redcout with his own hand, and 
backed by some of his own men actually engag ged i in 
a hand to hand contest with the:ensign who carried 
the colours of the regiment, 

He siruck him to the ground, 

The colours of the Third-foot were his. 

He waved them in triumph over'his head. 

Still the uneven battle raged fiercely. 

All at once a ery arose: 

“ The dragoons! The dragoons are coming !’’ 

It was too true, 

A panie seized the undisciplined ranks of the 


‘bis mother’s em- | 





Irish, and as tho glittering helmets of the cavalry 
were seen entering the ficld, they broke and retrea- 
ted in disorder 

But one-half of them reached thewood. 

4 soldiers cut down many stragglers with their 
sabres 

Dan was carrying off the standard an and 
was the horses were in front of “he in , the com- 
mander of the latter had ordered the bugle to sound 
eeease firing. 

In ‘another moment Dan would have reached ‘the 
ag of the wood withthe coveted prize in his 

nd, 

The British standard had been through many 
a in fereign lands, aud had never been cap- 


It was tho destiny of the Trish boy to inflict this 
disgrace upon the ga!lant Tnird 
Bat.a dragoon, with uplifted sabre, galloped after 


He was about to strike. 
ae sinnes at the boy’s face, huwever. changed 
termination. — 


wash caaid Of his wrist he recovered his 


jwabre, and it Datonthoent with ‘the flat »part. 
| Ashe was perry gran the cromstaimanty 
encumbered 


with the ‘bodies of so many of his 
iheant over -his sad- 


him ‘by the erm, aud raised him 
ineantpetepaptetpahensianet 
colours—he ‘turned rein and 


‘by a miracle. 
and sick at ‘heart, 
a 


Mike, riddled with bullets, was a corpse. 

Those who had seached the wood uitimately 
regained their homes. 

The patriots had suffered im »proportion tothe 
soldiers as twenty to one. 

So ended the rising of 1866 in Ballyhoolan ; and, 
as we know, it was equally unsuccessful in other 
parts of Ireland. 

Dan soon recovered his senses, and when he did 
he found himself lying on the ground. 

Several troopers, with sabres and carbines, kept 
guard over him and another man, 

A glance sufficed to show him that his fellow- 
prisoner was Captain Moriarty. 

The standard had been taken from him and re- 
turned to the regiment. 

“Are you hurt, sir?”’ asked Dan. 

“More in heart than body,” replied the captain ; 
“and you, my brave boy ?” 

‘© A knock on the head, that’s all.” 

**T’'m shot through the thigh and the shoulder,”’ 
continued the captain. “ But I suppose that won’t 
disqualify me from hanging on an Bglish gibbet or 
starving in‘an English dungeon. 

He spoke bitterly. 

“Surely, sir,” said Dan, 
war ?”’ 

“No. We are simply rebels, and will be tried 
under the treason-felony act; our doom the gallows 
or the convict prison.” 

‘Treated like thieves !’’ 

‘Worse, my boy. You have heard how the semi- 
barbarous Russians treated the Poles. Well, 
Siberia is a paradise to Spike Island or Portland, 
where the cultivated Christian and civilised Buglish 
people will send us, if they spare our lives.’ 

** Shame!’ muttered Dan. 

‘‘ However, it can’t be helped,’’ continued the 
captain, gaily. “I.am sorry for having involved 
youin this trouble. 
you, thinking that you would lend inspiration to 
the cause.” 

“T got the standard, though,” replied Dan. 

* Yes, you did,’ said Moriarty, “and precious 
mad they were about it. You should have heard 
the cheering there was among the officers of tue 
Taird w ae Major Hampton restored it.” 

** Who 

“The oni A of the dragoons.”’ 

* ig it Hampton who made me prisoner ?” 

“That was why I was not cut down,’ said Dan. 
‘** He has given me back the life I gave him, and I 
suppose tue obligation is cancelled. We are equal 
now, 

Soon afterwards a cart was brought to the spot, 
and Captain Moriarty, Dan, and some other pri- 
soners were placed ‘nside. 

They saw two women trying to push their way 
towards them. 

They were kept.back by the coldiers. 

Bat, nevertheless, Dan recoguised his mother and 
the Kose of Ballyhoolan. 


**we are prisoners of 


’Twas I sent Barney after’ 








Raising himself up, he put his hand to his mouth, 
and shouted: 

“ Heaven save Ireland.”’ 

A blow on the face from a brutal dragoon forced 
him on his back. 

* At least they know I am alive.’ he muttered, 
as he wiped the blood from his mouth. 

The cart conveyed tiem to Eunisfallon. 

As they were prisoners of impor auce, they were 
at once placed on board the steamer and sent to 
Dublin. 

Prison. night Dan occupied a cell in Mountjoy 


spects were gloomy indeed, but as he 
looked ack upon theevents which had followed one 
another in such quiek euccession ne could not blame 
himself for the part he had taken in them. 

At his conscience was olear. 

Et was no crime e an Irishman ‘to fight the 
British Government, to obtain redress for loug 
“years of oppression.and injustice. 

Inwix weeks his trial-was to come off. 

‘The solitude of prison-life was very trying to 
«@ boy of his lively disposition, but he bore it 


bravely. 

— of his mother.and tho Rose of Bally- 
Perhaps he might never see them again; then a 

tear would poo unbidden to his eye. 

Brushing it , however, he would console 
himaeif with the ref reflection that it was glorious to 
suffer for.one’s country. 

Yet itwas hard. 
In the'bloom of youth he was rendered fatherless, 
ayer of his: property @ prisoner, most likely for 
‘thidden-away from the affection of his mother 
a thelove of the Rose of Ballyhooian. 
Sometimes:he would think of his graudmother’s 


“Temight come right, after all,’’ he would mur- 
ur, “though I can’t.see how it can.”’ 
Tien, raising his eyes devoutly, he would .add : 
wee grantit may, but anyway way His will 
Iwthis resigned state of mind he awaited his 
trial. 


CHAPTER 


THB PROPHECY FULII 


x VII. 
LLED. 


Ir was deemed expedient by tho British Govern- 
ment to remove to England the ringleaders of the 
rebellion who had fallen prisoners into the hands 
of the redcoats, there to await the punishment 
to be adjudged thom for tieir misguided 
patriotism. 

‘The small fry were permitted without let or hind~ 
rance to return to their peaceable avocations, but it 
was a sullen, gloomy quietude that settled down over 
the “ weeping isle.” 

The ease and suddenness with which a handful of 
disciplined troops crushed out the puny efforts at 
warfare that their ill-advised enthusiasts thought 
potent enough to throw off the yoke cast upon them 
by their powerful neighbour, struck constermation 
into their souls, and convinced them of their utter 
powerlessness to effect their ends by means of 
force, 

The instigators of the movement whose good fortune 
combined with a sagacious regard for sel{-preserva- 
tion enabled them to escapes from the seene of action 
unscathed,took the earliest opportunity toput between 
tuemselves aud “ould Ireland’? as much space as 
was possible under the circumstances. 

No relentless pursuit was offered by the authorities, 
who had no desire to press hardly even upon those 
whose mischievous counsel aud pernicious piotting 
had wrought the evil. 

Measures that savoured of vindictiveness were to 
be avoided as tending to magnify into importance a 
movement which as regards its outward manifesta- 
tions was insignificance itseli. Justice tempered 
with mercy would commen i itself to tue minds of the 
discontented people more tuan a harsh policy dictated 
by vengeance, 

Nevertheless it was necessary that ar example 
should be made of those takeu reduanded, and ade- 
quate punishment meted out. 

Prominent amongst these latter were Captain 
Moriarty asd Dublin Dan, aud small was the hope 
entertained on behalf of either. 

Corsdon’s evidence at tie trial was conclusive as 
against them. Averting bis weak iace from the pri- 
souers to avoid encountering tie indignation and 
withering scorn expressed by the countenauces of hia 
quondam confederates, the informer detailed the 
various circumstances which disclosed alike the guilt 
of the accused and his own despicable treachery. 

It was iuseparable from tie uature of the charge 
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that the evidence of the spy should be admitted, but 
it was nevertheless difficult to repress the feeling of 
disgust which the sorry figure of the manu who 
could deseend to such vile work elicited. 

On behalf of the prisoners but one defence could 
be urged—patriotic zeal had outrun discretion, 
Even had they been so disposed, it was useless to 
dispute the fact of their active co-operation in a 
treasonable act, and, now that the fortune of war, if 
such a dignified expression is permissible, had de- 
clared against them, they must bear with the conse- 
quences as best they could, 

On the part of Dan Deering the plea of extreme 
youth was raised in mitigation of punishment, but 
this was in a measure neutralised by the fact that 
he was a member of a family suspected of disaffec- 
tion—and rightly so—towards the ruling powers, 

However, in consideration of the noble and gene- 
rous qualities he displayed in saving the life of one 
of Her Majesty’s oflicers, when piaced in extreme 
jeopardy, to say nothing of a like service in favour 
of the manacled spy in Mrs. O’ Rourke’s shebeen, 
and his chivalric defence of his ancestral home to 
preserve it for his unworthy and usurping relative, 
all of which information had been communicated 
to the Government by an unknown friend, Dan 
escaped with a sentence of five years’ imprison- 
ment, while Captain Moriarty and others for whom 
no extenuating circumstances could be adduced, were 
adjudged a life-long duress. 

There seemed indeed small chance of Mrs. Flanni- 
gan’s @rophecy being verified, but yet Dan had, as 
she said, cast his bread upon the waters, and it was 
destined to return to him after many weary days, 


7 * * . * 


When Peter Mahoney found himself free to escape 
from the excited mob that thronged in and about 
Mrs, O’ Rourke’s, he sped after Luke Deering with 
vengeful haste, Hate lent him the courage which 
nature had denied him. Luke, however, had no 
desire, brave as he was, to waste valuable time in 
stopping to encounter even an opponent whom he 
might have conquered witn comparative ease, It is 
possible too that he might have been unaware of the 
pursuit in his frantic haste to reach the safety of 
the house he had so lately acquired possession of by 
fraud, 

The prodigions activity displayed by Luke Deering 
8000 convinced the panting Peter that the execution 
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[REBEL OR PATRIOT ?) 


of his vengeance must be postponed to a more con- 
venient season, for pursuit then was hopeless, so he 
wisely determined to cast about for measures to 
secure his own safety. He was not just then on 
the best of terms with his neighbours, and the sooner 
he placed himself under the protection of the British 
soldiery, the better it would be for him. 

Meanwhile Luke had conceived a similar idea, 

He was aware of the contemplated and determined- 
upon simultaneous rising throughout the country, 
but, unlike the patriots themselves, did not believe 
in the possibility of its success, even for one 
moment, 

He knew that the rebels would be overpowered 
at once by the redcoats, and would be too anxious to 
secure their own safety after their defeat, to trouble 
about wreaking vengeance upon him. 

His new home at Loughmahon then would afford 
him sufficient shelter, with the awe which the adja- 
cent barracks would naturally inspire, so he made for 
it with uuparelleled alacrity ; and when in course of 
time the news reached him in his enforced seclasion 
that his sister-in-law had followed his nephew to 
Dublin, and thence to England, and that Dan, at 
least, was not likely to trouble him again for some 
years to come, his satisfaction was greater thau he 
had experienced before in his lifetime. 

No persuasion could induce Mrs. Deering to 
remain in her temporary home, when she saw her 
darling boy—all that was left to her in the world to 
cling to—borne off a captive to Mountjoy Prison. 

But she was not permitted to go alone. Molly 
O’ Rourke begged, with tears in her eyes, for permis- 
sion to accompany her on a mission fraught with 
such vital consequence to them both, 

She could not now disguise the fact that Dan was 
dearer to her than life itself, and the tender-hearted 
mother could not refuse a request so irresistibly 
pleaded, 

What good they thought themselves able to do they 
knew not, nor paused toinquire. They must at any 
rate be on the spot, and if nothing else, learn at the 
earliest possible moment the result of the calamity 
which had fallen upon them, and if permitted, soothe 
and strengthen their darling in his trouble, 

Dark was the cloud tnat settled over their lives 
with the conviction of Dan, but ere long the silver 
lining began to peer forth, 

Captain Hampton had resolved to redouble his 
exertions in favour of his youthful preserver, and 
his sanguine expectations cheered their drooping 








spirits. His influence at Court was great, and his 
will to exert it was equally powerful. 

The consequence was that in course of time he 
was able to announce the gratifying intelligence that 
a free pardon had been extended to the young rebel, 
and that he was at liberty to return to his native 
land a wiser, if not a better, man. 

Meanwhile events had transpired in Loughmahon 
which simplified matters for Dublin Dan in respect 
to his ancestral home. Notwithstanding the caution 
exercised over his movements by Luke Deering, his 
secret enemies triumphed at last, for in some mys- 
terious manner he had been spirited away, and the 
place he had usurped knew him no more, By what 
means and in what manner was never discovered, 
but it was shrewdly surmised that the Bog of 
Dunson contained hidden in its treacherous morass 
the key which would unlock the secret. 

If Barney Magee possessed any clue to the mys- 
tery he did not divulge it, not knowing what Dan’s 
peculiar sense of honour might prompt him to de, 
after his restoration of the will that deprived him of 
house and home. 

Great was the rejoicing when the young squire re- 
turned to Loughmahon, and took undisputed pos- 
session of the old house, and the damage done by 
the rebels during their frenzied attack was repaired 
by the willing hands of some of those who had 
effected it. 

Peter Mahoney re-appeared upon the scene, and 
received condonation for past offences when it be- 
came known that he had restored to the youth 
who had befriended himin the hour of need, the 
document which Luke Deering had extracted from 
his brother, whose death he had afterwards caused. 
Not one word, however, of the means by which it 
came into his possession could he be induced to 
utter. 

Twelve months after Mrs. Flannigan’s prediction 
had been uttered, Mrs. O’Rourke’s sbebeen was 
again crowded by the ‘‘ bhoys,” assembled to cele- 
brate an event of universal interest. The old 
woman’s prophecy had, irdeed, by the logic of 
events, become more than fulfilled, for that very 
morning, the anniversary of that conflict which 
ended so disastrously for the patriots, Dan Deering, 
Esq., of Loughmahon, led from the altar as his 
blushing bride the loving as lovely Rose of Bally- 
hoolan, 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue morning after the preliminary examination, 
the elegant boudoir of Lady Bannerman was half- 
filled with morning callers, who had ‘‘ just happened 
in” to hear a true, authentic report from first 
quarters of this most wonderful of scandals. Ladies 
whose charms had long been thrown in the shade 
by the peerless beauty and genius of Estelle Morelle, 
now canvassed without mercy-her sudden fall. 

‘* Sweet Providence, what a coming down! What 
a thunderbolt to the whole family! Arrested at 
the altar upon a charge of——! Was such a thing 
ever heard of!’ exclaimed the honourable Mrs. 
Howard Kennaugh. 

“‘Hus-sh! my dearest love; pray do not specify 
the offence in the presence of my daughters—the 
dear girls are so unsophisticated—their minds are 
so pu-err, I am perhaps just a little prudish in 
speaking before them,” cooed Lady Bannerman. 

“‘Whata crushing blow to Sir Parke’s pride,’’ 
said Lady Mary Monson. 

“What a shock to Montressor,”: drawled Mrs. 
Bute Trevor. 

“ But what a life of deception that creature must 
have led, to have deceived her parents and her be- 
trothed so. effectually,” said Mrs. Howard Ken- 
naugh. 

** And what could she have expected other than, 
sooner or later, just such a denouement as the pre- 
sent?’’ inquired Lady Monson, 

“Oh, you see, my dear, the fellow was ina foreign 
prison ; she never expected him to get free; and 
when he returned so very opportunely, why she 
affected to have believed him dead,” explained Lady 
Bannerman, 

“Oh, the unprincipled wretch! What a happy 
thing for youand your sweet daughters, my dear 
Lady Bannerman, that you were never on Visiting 
terms with the family at the Hall, and will not 
have the awkwardness of breaking with them as 
some of us shall,” said Mre. Bute Trevor. 

“A very happy circumstance, indeed, I assure 
you; I esteem it, madam,’’ returned her deceitful 
ladyship, who, even at that darkest moment, would 
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have given the largest diamond in her parure to be 
placed on the dinner list of Lady Morelle, and 
deemed the honour cheaply purchased. 

“They say that Miss Morelle, Madame L’Orient, 
or Lady Montressor, whichever she may properly 
be named, for really one does scarcely know how 
to choose among her various aliases, has been cast 
off by her parents. What do you think of it, Mrs. 
Kennaugh ?” asked Mrs. Bute Trevor. 

“ Oh, dear, I think it no wander! she had deceived 
them so deeply, and shocked them so dreadfully. If 
they could only cast off the cleaving dishonour with 
the daughter, it were better.” 

“Ah, but that will cling; I wonder if they will 
be visited by anyone ?”’ suggested Lady Monson. 

‘Really, it is impossible to say. As far as our 
family are concerned, if we had ever been on visiting 
terms with them, it would be out of the question for 
us to continue an acquaintance with a set so seri- 
ously compromised,” said Lady Bannerman. 

‘*Gracious Heaven, only to reflect uponit! One 
can scarcely realise such horrors,” said Mrs, Howard 
Kennaugh, 

““ When does the trial come on?” inquired Mrs, 
Bute Trevor. 

** As soon as the Easter Assizes are open at Exeter. 
The case will come up before the new judge, Sir 
James Allan Parke.”’ 

“Sir James Allan Parke, my dear? And he is the 
new judge! Why, is he not a relative of Sir Parke 
Morelle? Maternal uncle, or cousin, or something of 
the sort ? It will be a strange beginning to have to 
try his own relative, will it not ?’’ 

“ That trial will be a solemn farce, of coursc ; no- 
body expects conviction for her,” 

“But, just Heaven, will the acquittal of the court 
remove the dishonour that will attach to herself and 
all her family ?”’ 

** Of course it cannot restore her to the social posi- 
tion that she has forfeited.’’ 

“To think of Estelle Morelle in the prisoner’s 
dock!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Howard Kennaugh, who 
seemed to have an attraction towards the most pain- 
ful and humiliating points of the case. 

“Yes; and then if she should happen tobe con- 
victed,” suggested Lady Bannerman, 

“ What. would be done with her ?”’ 

**She would be sent to the convict colonies. 
a transportable offence.” 

“Ugh! I suppose in that case her parents would 
never show their faces in England again.” 

“ They will go abroad in any case, of course, For 
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my part, I think that inasmuch as the girl has been 
arraigned, she had just as well be condemned. It can 
make but little difference, and to ship her to Aus- 
tralia will end the difficulty, and be a sort of way of 
providing for her. Her parents are going east, and 
Lord Montressor has applied for an Ambassadorship 
toR ag 

“ Mamma, dear, do you know I think that must be 
a mistake P For I heard from Mrs, Burgess, the niece 
of the Bishop of Exeter, that his lordship intended 
to assert and stand upon the legality of his marriage, 
and to sustain his lady,” said Miss Bannerman, upon 
whom all eyes were now turned in astonishment at 
this annunciation. 

. “ Louise, my dear, we must not believe half that we 
ear.’” 

** But, dearest mamma, his lordship really did place 
her under the protection of Mr. Oldfield to await the 
event of the trial.” 

‘Ridiculous, my love, His lerdship had nothing 
to do with it; Mr. Oldfield toox the poor lost crea- 
ture into his house as an act of Christian charity. 
You know, my sweet, that a clergyman can do any 
thing of that sort, which no one else could dare to 
do; because ‘his holy cloth will ‘ cover a multitude 
of sins ’—of others.” 

“ But, dearest mamma,” Mrs. Burgess told me that 
it was all his lordship’s doings, and that in placing 
her under the protection of Mr. Oldfield, he gave 
him and his family to understand that she must be 
addressed only by the name and title that he had 
bestowed upon her, and that he chose to consider her 
own.” 

“Perfectly preposterous, my darling, a peer of 
Lord Montressor’s exalted rank compromise him- 
self witha questionable woman? Perfectly prepos- 
terous !” 

“But. mamma dear, he is said to be devotedly 
attached to her.” 

“Tut, tut, tut, my best Louise, pray do not be 
absurd. Lord Montressor attached to her in view 
of all that is past, and present, and to come? Pre- 
posterous. Perfectly preposterous.” 

And—‘“' Preposterous. Perfectly preposterous.” 
was echoed by all the ladies present. 

And this scene was but a type of a score of other 
such scenes then transpiring in the boudoirs and 
drawing-rooms of Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, 
where this subject was discussed as far as the news 
had spread, 

But, notwithstanding the ladies had characterised 
the idea as “ preposterous,” the fact was now forced 
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upon their convictions, that Lord Montressor did 
mean to spread the gis of his powerful name aud 
protection over [stelle during her terrible ordeal. 

It became known, as everything even of the most 
sccret nature does, in some mysterious manner, that 
Lord Montressor had called upon Sir Parke Morelle | 
in behalf of his daughter. 

Lord Montressor in fact suffered one nicht to pass, 
during which he hoped Sir Parke Morelle might 
recover from the first madness of rage into which he | 
had been thrown by this terrible shoek to his pride 
and affection, and then his lerdship had called at 
liyde Hall and requested a private audience with 
the baronet, 

fle was shown into the euperb library where he 
found Sir Parke reclinipgin a dmgurious arm-chair 
with a reading stand beside him,.and engaged in 
rea ling, or in pretending ‘todos, 

Lord Montressor adveneed with serene gravity, 
offering his hand. 

Sir Parke arose ‘to wéhsome him, and stood, 
slightly bent, trembling aml deaning for support 
with one hand upon theehaiz, “The baronet had aged 
twenty years in less than twenty ‘hours. 

* Good-marning, Sir Parke.” 

“Good-morning, my lord. ‘Pray be seated.” 

Lord Moutressor waived ‘bis bani, nodded, took 
the indicated chair, and when Sir'Parke Morelle had 
resumed his seat, said: 

“Tcalled this morning, ‘Sir ‘Parke, believing that 
you would be pleased to ‘hear ‘favouralile news re- 
lating to Lady Momtreasor.”* . 

The baronet’s fase blanched, his lips 
worked, his brow gathered, but ‘his over-nastering 
pride soon controlled every betrayaif emotion, and 
he inquired, coolly : 

‘News relating to—whom, my lori?” 

“To your daughter, sir.” 

“Your lordship labours ander some serieus amis- 
take, 
sternly. 

*No daughter? That is wery sorrowful, if ‘true; 
you lately gloried in the loveliest daughter in all 
Devon.” 

“We will not speak of her, if ‘you please, "my 
lord,” said the baronet haughtily. 

“Je it so, I will drop the subject of your 
daugliter; but will you, sir, on your part, be so cour- 
teous as to permit me to speak for a few moments of 
my wife?” 

“J was not aware, Lord Montressor, that you had 
awife.” 

“nen I have the honour of informing you of 
that fact. Yes, sir, 1 have the loveliest wife, as you 
had the loveliest daughter, in all Devon; I have 
not lest her; and it is of her that 1 come here to 
talk.” 

** My lord! with all deference to your lordshin, I 
must inform you that I do not know Lady Mon- 
tressor ; nor is it convenient just at present to form 
her ladyship's acquaintance. We are about to leave 
England for some time, my lord,’’ 

‘* Sir Parke !’’ said Lord Montressor, very gravely, 
“Jet us leave this unworthy word-fencing, and talk 
of this matter as Christian men should discuss it— 
ehall we not?” 

The baronet’s countenance was working again ; he 
sought to control its emotions; be sought to repress 
the feelings that were swelling in his bosom ; he was 
“very vilely proud,”’.but his pride was scarcely proof 
against the earnest goodness of Lord Montressor’s 
nature. 

His lordship saw this advantage and pursued it, 

“Tf you will exercise the moral heroism of looking 
this dark matter steadily in the face, you will under- 
stand it better—summon patience and strength. 
while I tell you as much, and no more than it is 
requisite you should know, of the present position 
of affairs relating to —my wife.” 

Then Lord Mentressor commenced, and while the 
baronet listened with his chin upon his breast, and 
his band thrust into his bosom, told with all possible 
delicacy what had passed, and concluded by saying : 

“Thus the law and the testimony, as understood 
by the most eminent barrister in the kingdom, hold 
Estelle to have been, while yet an infant, the victim 
of a conspiracy, and entirely set aside the quasi 
marriage of the child, in favour of the real marriage 
of the woman. Therefore, sir, I shall use the power 
with which the law undoubtedly invests mo to pro- 
tect and defend Estelle iu her present straits, and 
when these shall be safely past, leaving the couduct 
of her future life to be decided by her own conscience 
aud moral free agency.” 

Leaning his head upon ‘his thin worn hand, Sir 
Parke turned his glance wistfully upon the face of 
Lord Montressor, His lordspip’s calm, self-possessed 
independence of thought and action amazed this 
world-worshipper. But Sir Parke’s thoughts, affec- 
tions, and activities revolved in a very contracted 
orbit—irom pride to self-interest, and from self- 





I have no daughter,” said the barenst, ‘ 


interest round again to pride—and as neither of 
these passions could in any degree be gratified by 
any sort of relations with Estelle, he judging tae 
motives of others by his own, could not.at all under- 
stand the grounds of Lord Montressor’s action. 

But then the humanity, liberality and indepen- 
dence of Lord Montressor had often suggested ‘the 
suspicion to the baronet that his lordship was a little 
wrong-headed upon some subjects, and ‘that was ‘the 
only way, he thought, to explain his otherwise‘inex- 
plicable conduct. When ‘Lord Montressor paused, 
he spoke, though somewhat off the point. 

‘Since we are discussing this subject, which you 
have rather ungenerously forced upon me, my lord, 
1 must use the opportunity afforded me of assuring 
your lordship that at the time of your betrotinl to 
Miss Morelle, neither Lady Morelle nor myself bad 
the slightest grounds for suspicion that had 
existed on the side of the young lady, a previous 
eutanglement.” 

“ T am assured of that, Sir Parke ; though I myself 
had been duly advised of all this ‘by Estelle, who 
would have placed a like confidenee in her father’ 
had she dared.”’ 

Asmuach as Sir Parkeywas surprised by this avowal, | 
re. was much too guarded to permit his astonishment 

ow 

- , this is not the point, sir; what I wished ito 
inquire is whether—now that you are made acquain- 
ted with the position of affairs—you will assist me 
in sustaining Estelle.” ‘There was a pause. Fora 
few minutes pride and affection had a mighty 
struggle in the:bosom of the baronet, thoughmo one 
could have guessetl it from his calm exterior, and 
then he replied, slowly : 

m not, my lord. You,‘from ‘the infatua-| 
‘tion of passion, ani Mr. Oldfield, 


.6f the statute may save her 

‘the wiltimate consequences of ber folly, but 

‘hes falken,and no fallen woman must dare 

to call me father, or look to:me for-aid and sounte- 


nanee.”’ 

An indignant rejoinder rose to Lerd Montressor’s 
lips; he-was temp‘ed to inquire of him by whose 
culpable neglect it was that the child of seven years 
had been left to grow up under the sole charge of an 
unprincipled and intriguing French governess, who 
ended by entrapping and nearly destroying her 
pupil ; to ascribe all the wretchedness that had en- 
sued to his own failure in parental duty, and to hurl 
the charge of dishonour back into the teeth of the 
cold, hard, haughty man who had made it; but ‘‘ He 
who ruleth his own spirit is mightier than he who 
taketh.a city,’’ and Lord Montressor forbore by angry 
words to widen the breach between father and 
daughter, 

“Heaven give you a more humane heart, Sir 
Parke,” he said. ‘‘ When do you leave England ?” 

“Within ten days,” answered the baronet. 

**He wishes to escape before the opening of ‘the 
Assizes. ‘Well, well, be itso! only with augmented 
earnestness lot me pray Him to purify my heartfrom 
every earthly passion, and every selfish motive, that 
I may be the fitter champion of His poor child, 
whose earthly father and mother have forsaken her,” 
thought Lord Montressor. Then he inquired—since 
they were so soon to leave England—whether he 
might not be permitted to pay his respects to Lady 
Morelle. 

But the baronet prayed that he would excuse her 
ladyship, who had not yet recovered the severe shock 
her nerves had sustained in this affair. 

Lord Montressor then left his compliments and 
— wishes for Lady Morelle, and arose and took 

eave. 

Worldly pride was the governing passion of Sir 
Parke and Lady Morelle. Just so long as their 
only daughter had been an objeet of pride to them, 
they had idolised her ; now, however, when reproach 
had fallen upon her youthful head, and she had be- 
come, though undeservedly, an object of animadver- 
sion, they were the first to. reject and disown her ; 
as had new honours, however unmerited, crowned 
her, they would have been the first to applaud, 


CHAPTER VIIil. 
FSTELLE, 


MEANWHILE how passed the time with her who, 
stricken at ber meridian culmination of honour and 
happiness, had fallen so suddenly and so low? 

We left her seated in the carriage with Messrs. 
Oldfield and Trevor, on the road to Bloomingdale 
parsonage, Closely enveloped in tho bridal veil, 
which she had hai as yet no opportunity of chang- 
ing, she sat back in a corner of the carriage. 

She was too absorbed in her despair to notice the 
beautiful country through which their road passed, 


; while Lord Montressor proceeded to say: |! 


from Christian}; 
charity, amey uniteto protest and defend ber, and 
Jiteral construction 


winding among wooded hills, down through flowery 
dales, or between high hedges, thickly matted and 
overgrown with the fragrant wild rose, the may- 
thorn, anid the sweet honeysuckle, and shutting in 
some richily-cultivated field or garden—or to listen 
to the music of the thousand choristers of nature, 
now singing in.concertitheir vesper bymn. 

The sun went down amid a gorgeous ‘blazonry of 
crimson, purple and gold ; darkness crept over the 
heavens and thevearth, and the stars came out, first 
one by one, and then in scores, and then in hundre:s, 
until myriads of eyes seemec to look down 
from the firmament, and presently the full moon 
arose and flooded,all this beautiful scene with 
silvery splendour; and still Estelle, buried in the 
depths of-her despair, remained unconscious of time 
er of the change of lights, 

Neither of'her companions addressed her, thinking 
it wos better that, after so much excitement, slice 
*boulil/be left'to her own reflections, if haply she 
might gain -repose. Neither did they, in their 
respect for her grief, speak the one to‘the other ; the 
wide passed in almost total silence, 

It was.Jate, and the moon rede high in the 
heavens, when the'carriage turned into the narrow 
~~ games road leading down to Bieou- 


‘Whe place, as its name iniicated, was a «mall, 
. verdant dell, settled down among crowded 
ihilils, in theimidst of which nestled near together 
“the llittle antique gothic church and the pars: nage ; 
theeottage ided from theshurchyard only 
(by alhedge, and the whole surrounded bya stone wall ; 
vand sall—echureh, cottage, wall and hedge, so com- 
pletely o n, with moss, avy, and creoping 
wines,and soi 

i vexce 


from the clump of elms, and 
vof theo! outlines. 

““We areat home, dearest shild,” said Mr. Old- 
‘field, as the carriage stopped. 

The footman sprang off from behind, opened the 
«door and let down the steps. 

Mr. Trevor alighted, followed by Mr. Oldfield, 
who ‘handed out his protegs. They were befure a 
low gate, surrounded by an arch all over- 
grown with honeysuckles, whose pendent tendrils 
kissed their heads in passing through. They entered 
by this a semi-circular walk, under a lattice work, 
covered with grape vines, and leading around to the 
front portico of the cottage, which was covered 
closely, as was the whole house, with a matted 
growth of running roses, clematis, jasmine, flower- 
ing ivy, and every description of beautiful and fra- 
grant climbing vine. 

Within this green and blooming bower a light, in 
a shaded and alabaster lamp, shone purely ss a moon 
over the darkly-polished oaken door. 

The rector drew the arm of his charge protect- 
ingly within his own, and led her into this portico, 
and rapped, 

His summons was answered by a neatly dressed, 
red-cheeked, bright-eyed servant maid, who opened 
the door, and smiled and courtesied on seeing her 
master; but immediately started and stared with 
open-nouthed wonder at the white-veiled form 
shrinking near him. 

** Come, come, Sarah, my good girl, let us in 
What are you thinking of? Your mistressis is 

‘* Yes, sir, in the parlour !” exclaimed Sarah, re- 
covering her self-commaud, and springing aside. 

**Show usin there.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sarah, opening .a door on tie 
left side of the hall, and revealing one of the cosiest 
of English home scenes, 

It was a medium-sized parlour of faultless neat- 
ness and cleanliness, comfortably carpeted and cur- 
teined; warmed by a glowing fire of sea-coal, in a 
polished steel grate, that the chilly spring evening 
rendered acceptable; each side of this fire-place 
were deep recesses, from ceiling to fioor, filled on the 
left by a tall book-ease of favourite volumes, and on 
the right by a high cabinet of shells, urinerals, ores. 
coins, medallions, storied old china, and other objects 
of vertu. Soft, deep sofas, easy chair, and foot- 
cushions, of various styles, to suit every need, and 
tables and stands for every reas parlour’ pur- 
pose, were conveniently arranged around. 

Bat perhaps the most attractive article of furni- 
ture was the neat tea-table that stood in the midst 
of the room, before the glowing grate; covered with a 
milk-white, ample damask table-cloth that reached 
the floor,and laden with “its glistening service of 
silver plate and white china. 

In an arm chair a little to the left of the table, 
sata stately old lady of perhaps sixty-five years of 
age, looking not unlike the dignified housekeeper of 
Hyde Hall. She was arrayed in a stiff black gown, 
with a surplice bosom, open to reveal a glimpse of 
the snow-white muslin handkerchief croased over the 
bosom within; a whitemuslin cap, with a very high 
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and stiffy-starched crown, surmbunted her silvery 
grey hatr and severe physiognomy, and added height 
if not dignity'to her appearance. ‘On the other side, 
be:ween her chair and the corner uf the fire-plaee, 
was a stand on which stood a jamp and’ volume -of 
what might have been religious tracts, just closed 
and laid aside, with her spectacles between the leaves 
to keep the place. 

Had Estelle been in a condition to nctice anything, 
she: might have baen repelled by the severe aspect of 
this lady, who the reader has already guessed to be 
Mrs. Oldfield, the rector’s wi‘e. 

Mrs. Oldfield belonged tothe oldschool.of English 
women of the middle classes. A rigid pietist, a 
severe disciplinarian, a model wife, mother and 
housekeeper ; she had. reared, in high: respectability, 
a lurge farnily, had seen herons established in pro- 
fessions, hed marvied off.her daughters to eligibleand 
responsible méu—in/a word, had completed her life’s 
work without ‘flaw er blemish, aud now at the age 
of sixty-five had wat down in -self-satisfaction and 
very little charity for those who had been less for- 
tunate. 

As she saw the party .enter..she.arose, somewhat 
stiffly, between formality, age. and rheumatism, and 
stood ready to receive her guests ; but soon stared 
almost as wildly as had Sarah Copley.en perceiving, 
the veiled bridal figure that; hug upen her husband's 
arm ; her first idea was, that their ald bachelor 
friend, Mr, Trevor,ad resolved upon taking to him- 
self a wife, and brought the lady.thereto.be married ;, 
she frowned formidably in advanceat. this supposi- 
tious irregularity. 

Mr. Oldfield sighed deeply.as he noticed the rigour 
of her first regards of one to whom ho’ had dared to 
promise on her part a mother’s tender care; he 
silently prayed that:-when she should know all, the 
weight of her righteous indignation might fall only 
on the guilty; not on the innocent unfortunate. But 
her austere aspect, while as yet she-knew nothing to 
the disadvantage of the guest (but that.she seemed 
to be placed injan embarrassing position), filled him 
with forebodings as to her future treatment of his 
charge; while he thanked Heavenfor the mental 
abstraction from outward objects that so:shielded the 
already wounded heart of:poor Estelle from the 
arrows of unkindness.in her eyes. 

All these thoughts on either side passe. in much 
less time tham it bas taken to tell. 

* This is Lady Montressor, Mrs. Oldfield,” said the 
rector, presenting his protegé. 

* Lady — Mon—+tressor?” slowly repeated the 
hostess, gazing searchingly into the pale, worn, mest 
despairing,.yet perfectly beautiful face, that with its 
downcast eyes, was now unveiled and bowed before 


her. 

She know that Mr, Oldfield had gone to Hyde that 
morning to. assist at the marriage of Lord Montres- 
sor and Miss Morelle, whom, by the way, she had not 
seen for years, and could not now recognise in the 
sorrow-stunned woman before her ; but why should 
Lady Montressor, who was married this morning, be 
here alone in bridal array, to-night ? 

“Oh, I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” she said 
at length, recovering her presenee of mind, though 
by no means astonishment, and offering her own 
comfortable chair to -her visitor—‘ Pray be seated, 
Lady Montressor,”’ 

Estelle mechanically sank into the proffered seat. 

Mr. Trevor, greeted his hostess, who welcomed him 
kindly, and invited him to sit down. 

The rector threw himself into his own favourite 
leathern chair, rubbed his hands with an assumption 
of cheerful ease,.and said : 

** Now tea!.tea! my dear! as quickly as it can be 
served. This lady greatly needs refreshment, for I 
think she has.not;broken her fast-sinee,morning,”’ 

‘** But, perhaps, Lady Montressor would prefer first 
to retire to her room and change her dress,” sug- 
gested the old lady, turning towards her guest and 
gazing with no abatement of astonishment upon her 
strange attire, wondering whether she had brought 
any baggage, and in fact wondering all around the 
compass of which she formed the centre, 

But Estelle did not reply to her suggestion, most 
likely did not understand, or even hear it. 

And Mr, Oldfield hastened to answer. 

** No, my dear, I think not; her ladyship’s trunks 
have not yet arrived, and I think sbe will not feel 
disposed to change until she retires forthe night, 
which should be soon, as she is really ill from 
fatigue. Therefore, tea! tes ? my good wife, as soon as 
possible.’’ 4 

Then rising, and crossing over to Estelle, ho said: 

** You would like to retire soon, my ¢hild, would 
you not ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,’ she murmured in a voice nearly 
extinet with grief and weariness.” 

_ “ But—where is his lordship?” very naturally 
inquired the correct old gentlewoman. 
“ Lord Montressor—is—ahem—not here at the pre- 


sent’ time,’’ replied tie rector, pointedly; but-secing 
that this very direct answer failed to enlighten and 
satisfy his lady, he addid, “Oome, come, ny dear, 
there is no misunderstading between Lord and Lady 
Montressor; they’are on excellent terms. Well, of 
course, there is something to be explained, which you 
shall hearin time; ‘Meanwhile, my dear, tea, tea!’’ 
It was some comfort to be told ‘that there was 
something realand not to be leit to imagine herselé 
under the influence of a wierd dream; and so the 
excellent woman, set somewhat more at, e¢ase upon 
‘the subject of this strange:bridal apparition, riug 
aud ordered ‘tea, which was immediately served. 

“Suffer me ‘tocrelieve ‘you, my child,’’ said the 
irector, gently, bat: rather awkwardly, officiating as 
‘lady's maid and unfastening and removixg the veil 
vod wreath: from her brow, “There, let me draw 
your easy chair'tothe table. Do you ‘hear me, dear 
child ?”* he inquired, uneasy at beholding her logk of 
apathetic despair. 

** Oh, "yes, "yes, I hear, understand, and thank you, 
‘for this and for all. «1: know—I remember, that. but 
‘for you I should have passed this night-—that was to 
(have been my wedding night—~in prison,’ she mur- 
mured in a ‘deep heart thrilling tone. 

‘** Jn prison!’ ’? |Mre. Oldfield had heatd these 
‘fearfal words, and involuntarily echoed them. 

“Do not mind her, my dear madam—she-—! mean, 
don’t mind her,” whispered Mr. Trevor, to his hes- 
tess, whose astonishment badoreturned with a ven- 


igeance. 

‘Estelle, had she:been Jess absorbed in ‘her pro- 
found sorrow, ‘might have-noticed ‘the ‘shocked 
and seandalised expression of the old lady’s coun- 
tenanes; bat as'it was, the»severo regards of Mops. 
Oldfield fell harmlessly upon her whom despair had 
rendered ‘invulnerable, 

“Come, my child, you must really force yourself 
to take something. Endeavour now to swallow 
some tea and toast, for the sake of one in whose’ name 
I’speank'to you,’’ said the rector, gently:placing his 
charge at the table. 

Silently'and mechanically Estelle did all that was 
required of her, though the act of swallowing was 
almostimpossible. And now the deferential cave of 
the’two clergymen for their fair charge again modi- 
fied Mrs, Oldfield’s ill suspicions of her.guest. 

Directly after tea, at the suggestion of Mr. Old- 
field, the bell was:rnng,and the little bright-eyed 
maid, Sarah Copley, was summoned toshow Lady 
Montressor to her ¢hamber. 

Mrs. Oldfield gave some directions in a low voice, 
aside to her Abigail, whocourtesied, lighted anight- 
lamp, and stood ready to attend her ladyship. 

Silently and mechanically Estelle arose and bow- 
ing good+night to the circle, followed ‘her attendant 
from the parlour. 

When they had disappeared, Mr. Oldfield told 
the story of Lady Montressor’s arrest at the altar, 
and the subsequent developments relating to her 
ischoo] history. 

Batino logic. or eloquence of the narrator, no pal- 
liating or explaining of the circumstances, could 
serve ‘to lessen in Mrs. Oldficld’s estimation the 
moral turpitude of her whom this rigcrous judge 
a in regarding as a sinner of the deepest 

ye. 

And theanxious and distressed rector: had the ut- 
most difficulty in obtaining a promise tha: the un- 
happy lady, ‘while she remained their guest, should 
be attended and served ‘with the consideration due 
to ‘her rank. But this promise once given, how- 
ever reluctantly, he knew would be faitafully per- 
tormed, 

Lady Montressor reached her chamber, which was 
the front room immediately over the parlour, and 
which she found meatly and plainly arranged, with 
a polished wax floor, maple furniture, and white 
dimity curtains, bed hangings and chair covers, and 
warmed by a bright little fire in the grate. 

The cheerful maid laid out a delicate capand gown 
from her mistress’s wardrobe, and stood waiting 
Lady Montressor’s orders, Estelle gently decliited 
her further attendance, and dismissed her. 

And then—— 

Yor the first time since her appalling calamity, 
Estelle found herself alone. 

She sank into‘an arm-chair, dropped her throbbing 
and burning forehead upon her hands, and'tried to 
recollect hersélf and think coherently. For now 
that she was alone, the fearful events of the last 
twelve hours seemed tho weird and horrible con- 
jurations of fever or nightmare. It was as difficult 
ss it was terrible to realise her position. 

The first stunning shock of the storm had passed. 
The thunderbolt had fallen, and the charred and, 
blackened ruins of her happiness lay all around her, 
The whirlwind had crossed her path of life, sweep. 
ing away her dearest treasures. ‘The waters of 
affliction had rolled over her soul, bearing off her 








most precious earthly hopes. Yes, the first shock of , 





the storm had passe}, but desolation was within 
and around her; and the elouds still lowered, dark, 
heavy and threatening, over-her devoted head. 

She rapidiy reviewed the chain of circumstances 
—when scarcely fourteen years of age, she bad been 
ensnared by an intriguing governess, and an unprin- 
cipled fortune-hunter, into a secret marriage, soon 
bitterly repented by herself, and disrupte . by the 
man’s felony, and now pronounced to have been 
from the beginning illegal. 

After ten years of separation, and two of supposed 
widowhood, she had that moruing contracted a 

| second marriage with a party of the highest rank 
and character, which was said to be legal and 
binding to «ll intents and purposes. 
| . Arrested on leaving the church, upon a grave and 
| degrading charge, she had becn discarded by her 
parents, who would probably leave England for ever, 
to conceal their humiliation under foreign skies ; 
| but was protected, though most delicately, from a 
| distance, through reverend hands, by Lord Montres- 
sor, a man of stainless honour, who would be the 
Jast on evtth to sacrifice moral principle to human 
affection, and’ who had in view of the law and the 
| testimony, declared bis determination to stand by 
, the legality of their late marriage, had given her the 
| protection of his name and title; avd exacted of all 
Others that they should address her only by that; 
finally, she was bound over to appear at tho 
approaching assizes to answer the charge of a terrible 
and shameful crime! 
Such was the past and present. 
What lay before her in tie future? 
Her trial. 
It is true that her counsel and her few devoted 
friends flattered themselves and her with the pro- 
| mise of certain deliverance. ‘But even her limited 

experience taught her that'very little dependence 
| could be placed upon the pre-judgment of partisans, 
| who always made ite point to sustain the hopes of 
| the -accused by positive promises of acquittal, 
| whieh were not always confirmed by the verdict of 
the jury. 

The law was proverbially uncertain. 
possible she might be convicted. 

And then— 

A vision of the convict cell, the transport ship, 
the penal colonies, swam @arkiy before her mind’s 
eyes, turning her-soul sick with horror. It was but 
for a moment, and'then, strange'to say, she regarded 
this possible result asthe condemned might regard 
the rack, the wheel, or the stake—a frightful tor- 
ture, certainly, but one happilysoon ending in death. 
And merely saying, ‘‘I should soon sink under it, 
and that would be well,’’ she dismissed the vision, 
and turned to look upon the other—scarcvely the 
happier—contingency. 

She might be acquitted, as was confidently pre- 
| dicted by her friends, upon the illegality of the mar- 
| riage into which she had first been entrapped. 

Such were the uncertain prospects of tue future. 

| What now became her duty. 

| For, with whomsoever the adjudication of her 

legal ‘position rested, that of her moral one re- 
mained, under these as with other circumstances, 
with herself alone. 

Wiat, then, was her duty ? 

It- might be indicated by circumstances. 

In the event of a conviction, her fate would be 
taken out of her own hands, leaving her nothing to 

| do but simply to submit and be patient until death 
| should terminate her sufferings. 

But, on the other hand, with the issue of acquit- 
tal would come a mighty moral problem, involving 
a terrible soul-struggle, for then Lord Montressor 

would immediately claim her as his wife. 
| Nay, more, he would undoubtedly have his tra- 
| yelling carriage in waiting to eonvey her directly 
from the scene of her sufferings to his seat in Dor- 
| set, or to some other peacetul retreat he would 
provide, where the arms of affection should uphold 
and nurse her bask to life, health, and serenity. 
The laws of the realm would sustain him in this 
| course—the world, ever ready to bow to success, 
would be his partisan, and deeper and more potent 
than law or world, the advocate in her own heart 
was retained in his service, and would plead his 
cause. 

Should she admit his claim, yield herself up to 
his higher wisdom for directiou, and with a child’s 
unquestioning trust repose in the blessed haven of 
his large love ? 


It was very 








(Tobe Continued.) 





We learn from the Registrar-General’s annual 
summary that the births in London jast year num- 
bered 127,015, the deaths 77,411, leaving a bolance 
far above the ealeulated increase of * population. 
The rate of mortality was considerably below the 
average of the last forty years. 
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CAXTON’S BOOKS. 


Tue divine art of printing, as it has been 
repeatedly called, was invented about the year 1457. 
Fourteen years later Caxton introduced it into 
England. It is significant that the art which was 
to contribute so largely to Reformation, to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and to the progress of 
civilisation, should have fouud its first English home 
in Westminster Abbey. Caxton’s printing-office was 
in what wis called the Ambry, which is a corruption 
of Almonry or Eleemosynary, the house in which 
the alms of the Abbey were distributed. A meeting 
of the workmen in a printing-office is still called a 
** chapel.” 

Caxton’s first printed book was the “ Recuyel of 
the listorye of Troy,” which he had translated out 
ofthe French. The translation was begun at Bruges, 
continued at Ghent, and finished in the “‘ Holy City ” 
of Cologne. It was undertaken because “ every man 
is bounden by the commandment and counsel of the 
wise man to eschew sloth and idleness, which is 
moder and nourisher of vyces, and ought to put 
himself into virtuous occupation and besyness.” 

With Caxton all true wisdom was divine, and all 
work that tended to human progress was work dons 
for Him. Even the history ot the wars of Troy he 
classed among the Scriptures which St. Paul says 
are profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness, taking the apostle to 
refer to every kind of writing. The lesson to be 
drawn from the “ruyne irreparable of that cytye, 
that-neuer syn was reedefyed,” is that it may be an 
“ensample to al men duryng the world, how dread- 
full and jeopardous it is to begin a warre, and what 
harmes, losses, and death folloueth.” 

The broad principle that all writings are profitable 
for edification, led Caxton to print many secular 
books in the truly Christian spirit that what was 
done for the good of man was divine work. The 
“Chronicles of England” are printed “ by the suffer- 
aunce of God.” In the “ Life of Charles the Great ” 
the printer intends not only to publish nothing which 
may be blamed, but only what is for “ the helth and 
saluacion of every person.” In the prologue to the 
book on the “Order of Knighthood,” Caxton has 
these words: O ye knyghts of Englond, where is 
the custome and usuage of noble chyualry that was 
used in the dayes? What do ye now but go to the 
baynes and play at dyse? And some, not well 
advysed, use not honest and good rule ageyn all 
ordre of knyghthode, leue this, leue it, and rede the 
noble uolumes of St. Graal of Lancelot, of Galaad, 
of Trystram, of Perse Forest, of Percyval, of Gawayn, 
aud many mo, ther shall ye see manhode, curtosye 
and gentlyness.” 

The life of Godfrey of Boulogne is printed because 
“The hye couragyous faytes and ualyaunt acts of 
noble, illustrious, and vertuous personnes ben digne 
to be recounted, put in memorye and wreton to th 
ende that they may be gyuen to them name immor- 
ta!, sonerayn laude and preysyng. Aud also for to 
mocue and t enflawme the hertes of the redards 
and hierers for t eschew and flee werkes vycious, dis- 
honest, and vytuperable, and for tempryse and ac- 
complysshe enterpryses honnestes and werkes of 
gloryous meryte to lyue in remembraunce per- 
petuel. : 

Even Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales” are taken 
for “ good and vertuous,” and such as may “ prouffyte 
unto the helth of our sowles,” and for this reason, 
among other deeds of mercy, we are to “ remember 
the sowle of the sayd Gefferey Chaucer.” 





HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


CHAPTER LIII. 





I or Ten have wished that I was the hero of a three- 
volume novel, in one particular at least, which 
always seems to me the peculiar characteristic of 
that enviable lot--I mean the entire independence of 
money, with all its vulgar, matter-of-fact appliances, 

Cash, or rather the absence of it, which in real 
life is the paradoxical way in which it interferes and 
embarrasses all human affairs, never seems to enter 
the calculations of those thrice happy heroes and 
heroines of the light literature of the day, except, of 
course, in those cases where destitution and the 
pangs of starvation may be necessary for the actual 
sensational crisis of the story; but with respect to 


+, 





any such trifles as travelling exp , for i 
though we all know that railway-tickets and cab- 
hire are, by a stern and immutable law of nature, 
affairs of ready raoney only, they always manage to 
start off at any moment to any distance whenever it 

suits them; and I have never yet read of any hero 
whose plans were interfered with, either by not hav- 
ing the wherewith to pay his washing-bill, or who 
was ever bothered by having to pack his portman- 
teau, or being obliged to pay for extra luggage when 
it was packed, 

This now specially occurs to me, because, from the 
interest you have shown, and the care you have 
taken in jotting down and trying to arrange in some 
order these simple adventures of mine, | sometimes 
have suspected you of the intention of reproducing 
some of these notes among the sketches from real 
life to which I know you are addicted. 

But should such be the case, remember that I can- 
not possibly do for your “ hero,’’ even if I had any 
ambition for so great an honour, neyer having en- 
—_ the privilege of such financial immunities as 
I have mentioned. 

You certainly could never bring yourself to com- 
mitting to print so despicable a reason as that which 
happened unfortunately to be the true one which 
prevented me at that time from starting immediately 
from Paris for Italy in hopes of finding out Katie 
now that I had discovered her address : for that real 
and true reason was no other than the contemptible 
one of impecuniosity ; that is the right polysyllable 
to express it if it must needs be mentioned at all, is 
it not? though you would have to call it, I suppose, 
“‘ flying on the wings of love for the shores of the 
sunny south, eager to bask in the yet more brilliant 
sunshire of the smiles of my inamorata.” Bah! what 
am I saying! What a heartless beast I am to couple 
even a passing thought of that poor girl with such 
light nonsense. I #m ashamed of myself, as I 
ought to be, for such thoughtlessness, 

As soon as I should be able to do so, I had quite 
made up my mind of course to start for Pisa; but 
that could not be anyhow until I should have re- 
ceived the first remittance of my newly-settled 
allowance, for which I shculd still have to wait for 
the next two or three weeks, until the turn of the 
new year, in fact. 

Then, too, I clearly foresaw difficulties in getting 
away without full explanation, and remonstrance 
from my respected relatives, who would insist upon 
taking so much care of me. Should they divine my 
special object and destination, I felt sure they would 
do their very best to put a spoke in my wheel. 

I had therefore to lull all suspicion as to the im- 
portant but very simple discovery which I had made, 
while quietly arranging my preparations for giving 
them the slip some fine morning before they should 
have thought it worth while to take any extra pre- 
cautions against my gaining another interview with 
Katie. 

Besides the immediate lack of funds, however, I 
at times felt conscious of a man of energy and ner- 
vous distrust of my own powers, which seemed grow- 
ing over me, a feeling entirely strange to my natural 
disposition. 

l had by the time Iam speaking of pretty well 
recovered my health and muscular strength. I had 
now always a gvod appetite enough to face my dinner 
like a man, and I sleptail night like a top, for I took 
plenty of strong exercise in one way or the other; 
but yet I was not my real old self, and the confi- 
dence that I used to have in my own weight and 
physical powers was not the same as of old. 

I was returning one evening from a “‘ stretcher ” 
—I mean, you know, a constitutional walk, which 
had taken me a mile or two beyond St. Denis—when 
on my way back to the hotel, it was just opposite a 
particular print-shop on the Boulevards, exactly on 
the very spot that we had pulled upso suddenly in 
the mourning coach the day De Lyons sprang ont to 
greet the Professor, that I suddenly tethought me of 
that mutinous character. 

He is the man to help me, of course, I said to my- 
self, as the remembrance of that strange encounter 
and its consequences flashed through my mind. 
Taraxacum said he was an honest fellow, and only 
waiting for an opportunity to return it. 

* Of course he will!’’ I exclaimed, and uncon- 
sciously spoke it so loudly, though only giving vent 
to my own busy thoughts, that a polite old gentle- 
man who happened to be passing thought I had ad- 
dressed him, and stopping as he took off his hat to 
me, expressed the most profound regret that he 
‘““n’entended pas Anglais,” and was .therefore not 
able to give me the information which he thought I 
asked of him. 

“IT must lose no time in finding him,”’ I continued, 
ina more confidential tone to myself, at the same 
time returning the old gentleman’s salute with an 
extra polite bow, but no attempt at any explanation. 
| “ Of course I must find him at once, and demand the 











restitution from him at any rate. Great man as he 
is supposed to be now in this capital, there can be no 
difficulty in finding out bis address, which any one 
will be sure to be able to give me.” 

There I found, however, that I was quite out of my 
reckoning. Nobody that I applied to seemed to 
know, or even to have heard of, such a person. For 
more than a week I was making inquiries in every 
direction I could think of. I wished I had thought of 
asking De Lyons before he had left, for I knew that 
he had been constantly with the Professor. I tried 
at the post-office. They had never heard the name, 
and knew nothing about him. The police, to whom 
I next went, snubbed me; I could not help fancying 
that they there knew more than they chose to tell. 
I went all the way up to the Mazas, and inquired for 
the Governor there; he was away somewhere for a 
time. Then I tried to find Sergeant Scarrari, who 
had informed us of the Professor’s interest in the late 
movements ; the poor fellow had been shot dead from 
one of the barricades on the day of the street fight- 
ing. Our friend the turnkey was affable and accom- 
modating as ever, but he could give me no informa-: 
tion; he had never even heard the proper name of 
Monsieur le Docteur, as he called him. 

He only knew that we had been specially recom- 
mended to his care by Sergeant Scarrari, as being 
placed in confinement as a mere matter of form, and 
to keep us out of danger during the few hours of the 
crisis, but as really being the intimate friends of 
some personage very high in authority, whom he did 
not mind now saying he had supposed to be no less 
than son Altesse le President himself ; and he would 
only venture to hope that we were satisfied, and would 
bear testimony to his assiduity in fully carrying out 
his instructions. _ 

I was beginning to think that I must give up the 
idea in despair, and was sauntering home one even- 
ing, listlessly and disappointed, when at the corner 
of one of those streets just outside the Palais Royal, 
I ran against a man who had stopped to speak tosome 
friend under the lamp, whom in the full glare of the 
gaslight I recognised in an instant; it was he him- 
self whom I had met that eventful night at Dresden, 
in the Professor’s rooms,and again on the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence. 

He returned my herd stare with interest, but with- 
out the slightest token of recognition, either in his 
eye or by any gesture, and then, as he turned from 
me with a careless, supercilious sort of swing to his 
fashionably-dressed companion, he speke distinctly in 
the identical voice and peculiar drawl which had so 
forcibly been impressed upon my memory, so dis- 
tinctly that I felt convinced that I was full meant 
to overhear, what I could not help doing, what he 
said: 

“Oh, mon cher, if you find yourself to-morrow 
morning, at noon, under the shadow of the old tower 
of St. Jaques, you will be sure to meet the doctor 
there,” 

And with that intimation he took leave of his 
friend, and passed hastily down the dark sido of the 
street. 

I was chiefly occupied that evening in studying a 
large map of Paris in which the colonel had in- 
vested, in search of the tower or church, as I sup- 
posed it to be, of St. Jaques. Until that day I had 
never even heard of it, and having, of course, by the 
great law of contraries carefully examined every 
square inch, above, below, and on each side of the 
precise locality, before I chanced to spot the right 
one, was quite surprised to find it at last within 
two hundred yards or so of the Louvre; whereas i 
had fanced, I do not know why, that it must be 
right away among the purlieus of what De Lyons 
used to call the Surrey side of the river. 

The tower stands alone; the body of the church 
to which it belonged was, I think I have heard, de- 
molished at the time of the Revolution, and now 
that it has been beautifully restored, forms one of 
the chief features of the newly-built Rue de Rivoli. 
But in those days it was in the centre of a labyrinth 
of filthy little back streets and alleys inhabited by 
the very lowest class of population. 

All through that night did the tower of St. 
Jacques haunt and trouble me in my dreams. I 
first thought that the Professor and his mysterious 
familiar were with me on the leads of the said 
eminence, which appeared to be some most extra- 
vagant height, and that each taking me gently by an 
arm, they, in the most courteous tones, insisted 
upon my jumping over with them, assuring me that 
there was no danger, for that I should find myself 
able to fly, if I would only make the first effort, and 
have full confidence in my own powers, 

Then, again, I was below, and the tower was 
leaning over, about to fall on me as I stood waiting 
under the shadow of it. The Professor was holding 
it up by keeping his back firm against one of the 
buttresses, while he begged and entreated me to 
take care of myself and get outof the way. But 
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my feet seemed rooted to the spot so that I could 
not move, - 

Confound the Tower of St. Jacques! was my first 
awakening sentiment in the morning, but I deter- 
mined nevertheless to find myself at the appointed 
spot beneath its shadow, punctually at the time I 
had overheard mentioned. 

Although I had very carefully spotted it on the 
map over-night, I had some little bother in finding 
the Tower of St. Jacques exactly, having rather over- 
shot my mark, and so losing my way in a narrow ill- 
paved street down the middle of which the open 
kennel of nearly stagnant water carried its filthy 
freight of dead rats, rotten cabbages, and every other 
sort of abomination—an interesting relic of the good 
old days, which would have afforded unbounded 
gratification toa Tory vestryman, or a genuine old 
Legitimist—La rue des Lavandiéres, was, if Inemem- 
ber right, the title of that most unsavoury locality, 
leading into an even worse street than itself, dedi- 
cated, by name at least, specially to the butchers. 

It was just booming twelve, however, on some 
neighbouring chimes, when, at the opening of the 
cross alley, I found myself close under the old black 
rim of a Gothic tower; as it happened, exactly on 
the contrary side to which I had been peering up all 
the courts and passages in expectation of fiad- 
ing it. 

There was the tower, but where was the Profes- 
sor? I felt so perfectly confident of seeing him, that 
I was quite prepared to resent it as an injury and 
breach of common courtesy, that he was not there 
coming at once across to greet me. 

There ware some dozen or so of the aborigines of 
that neighbourhood hanging about the door-posts, or 
lounging out of the broken windows above, all ina 
more or less state of ragged deshabille, watching with 
seeming interest, though anything but good favour 
on their scowling countenances, the movement of a 
stout, puffy looking individual, who, evidently, by 
his appearance and dress, was quite as great a stranger 
in that quarter as myself. 

Having a long measuring tape, a chain dragging 
after him, this person was, without appearing to 
notice, or even to be aware of the attention which he 
was exciting, very busily occupied in taking the 
width, length, breadth, &c., of the street, calculat- 
ing, shaking his head, and then from time to time 
— down the results of his calculations in a note 

ook. 

Thus making my observations, I had drawn close 
up to him, while his back was still turned towards 
me, when from exactly the opposite side another well- 
dressed man came across, and at once addressing him- 
self to the puffy individual, I overheard him say: 

“ Ah, doctor, I was told I should be sure te find 
you here at this hour; and now tell me, what is the 
result of yourinvestigations? Can it, think you, be 
managed that the fine old tower, after all, can be 
spared, without interfering with the proposed im- 
provements ?”’ 

I could have flung my hat at his head in sheer dis- 
sehneee, in this new comer I recognised the smartly- 

ressed friend who I had noticed the night befoge, 
when—you know who I mean—well the Evil One, 
then, stopped to speak to him at the street-corner ; 
and while giving him the information on which he 
had evidently acted as wellas myself,as the same 
time, as I had thought, and as the event after all 
proved, rightly thought, conveyed to me the in- 
formation for which I was at that time so anxious. 

The ways and means of that party are indeed in- 
scrutable and beyond allcalculation. Thereis no 
mistake about that, you may depend upon it, 

I was utterly disgusted at being thus sold by such 
a very common-place denouement to my expecta- 
tions, and was turning away with a biggish word or 
two as a safety—vent to my injured feelings, which 
seemed to rather increase the astonishment of the 
other two actors on the scene, whose looks had 
already expressed some wonder at my presence in so 
uninviting a neighbourhood, coming up close upon 
them as I had before I could recover myself, and 
then bounding off with a sudden expletive like a 
cork out of a bottle; when, behold, as I turned my- 
self round, there, straight opposite to me, across the 
narrow street, stood the Professor himself, in the 
doorway of one of the dingiest of all the dingy 
houses. Ihad only just before been sold, and almost 
surprised at not finding him, as I had quite made up 
my mind that I should do, waiting for me, and now, 
when I did see him, it so startled me, that my heart 
nearly jumped out of its proper place, with the 
shock, 

He did notat first perceive me, but was occupied 
in arranging the heavy folds of his cloak, preparatory 
to stepping down into the sloshy street from a 
rather steep door-step, upon which eminence he was 
still poised, when I accosted him. 

Without exhibiting, however, the least more sur- 
prise than if it had been the most natural thing in the 








world that I should be where I was, and we were 
constantly meeting : 

“ Ah, mon cher!’’ he said, “ I have been wishing 
much to see you; but have been so entirely occu- 
pied that every day something has happened to pre- 
vent me.’’ 

‘** But who then told you where I lived ?”’ he con- 
tinued. “Ah, our volatile friend, of course; hoa is 
departed: and so you have found your way down 
here by yourself to see your old friend,” 

“You don’t mean that you really live down in this 
filthy place,’ I was just going to say, but changed it 
to ‘retired spot ’—do you?” 

The Professor seemed amused, and only nodded the 
head of assent. 

He seemed to consider for an instant, and then 
fumbling in his pockets, from which he produced a 
key, inviting me to come up. Perhaps he saw some- 
thing of hesitation in my manner, for taking me 
again by the hand which he had just dropped, and 
looking me straight in the face, he said, earnestly, 
** Est que c’est donc que vous vous mefiez de moi.” 

‘*Lead the way,” I said, by way of reply, as a 
distinct tingling sensation ran through the hand 
which he held, and right up my arm, with such 
force as nearly to make me sing out; and without 
another word he turned into the door again, and still 
keeping my hand in his, began the ascent of the 
dark winding staircase within. Dark, rotten, and 
filthy as those stairs were by which we scrambled 
up to what must have been at least the fifth or 
sixth floor, I was, I suppose, all the more struck 
by the contrast when I found myself ushered into a 
large, well-lighted apartment, plainly but very 
prettily furnished, and so scrupulously clean that 
the parquet floor and the old-fashioned marqueterie 
table which stood upon it shone almost like mirrors, 
with bright polish. On another table, which stood 
in the deep window, was spread out a large parch- 
ment, scrawled all over with signs and queer angles 
and triangles, like so many over grown propositions 
of Euclid. 

The Professor in one instant saw my eye rest upon 
the work, from which he had evidently only just 
risen to go out, and which at once brought to my 
mind Taraxacum and the indiscreet observations to 
which he had pleaded guilty. Perhaps the same 
thought occurred to the Professor, for with an 
assumed air of carelessness he throw over them a 
large portfolio; which he picked up out of an old- 
fashioned leather arm-chair, and motioning me to 
occupy the same, while he pitched an extra log of 
wood upon the fire, he sat himself down on the 
other side of the hearth opposite to me, and with 
his eyes gleaming like lightning through his specta- 
cles, expressed himself as extremely gratified thus 
to see mé as his guest. 

** You have been, I assure you, Mons. Lambard, 
for some days greatly occupying my thoughts. I 
have felt that by the working of mutual attractions 
we were destined to meet each other very shortly, 
You have on your part also been seeking me, for a 
special purpose of which I amaware.” I had, by 
the way, neyer told him that I had been seeking 
him, though it was, as you know, certainly the 
fact. 

‘Our mutual friend, De Lyons,’ I said, “ pro- 
bably informed you of the special purpose which 
made me desirous of intruding upon your valuable 
time.” 

“ Perhaps so,” he replied, with a nod; “ though 
I should have known all about it equally well had I 
never seen De Lyons,”’ 

*“ Who could have told you besides ?” I asked. 

“You have not’ yet informed me,” replied the 
Professor, “* by whom you were directed to come into 
this quarter to find me.’’ 

**The Evil One hinself, Mons. Professor,’’ I an- 
swered; and I felt that I spoke advisedly. 

He stared and grinned at me benignly. 

“Well, let us at least give him his due then, and 
own that he tells the truth sometimes,” he said. 

“ Well, you give me what I have come for,”’ I made 
up my mind to say, after a pause of some minutes. 
**You are not going to pretend that you do not 
understand me,” I added, rather sharply, as I saw 
the expression of his eyebrows elevating themselves. 
I have been so anxious to see you, that I might ask 
you honestly to restore that which you fairly bor- 
rowed of me, but have never returned.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied ; “and I assure you that 
I only regret that 1 have not long since had an 
opportunity of doing so. You will find it unimpaired 
and even to a certain degree improved and increased 
from having been associated during these months 
with a well-controlled temper and a healthy consti- 
tution; but do you think that since your serious 
illness, and all that you have been through (1 had 
never mentioned my illness to him), you are yet 
strong and well enough to stand the re-action of the 








complete restitution all at once, or had it not better, 
perhaps, be done gradually ?” 

_, The thought suddenly occurred to me, that should 
it be necessary for me to be putin the same state, 
and again to go through all, with may be the same 
consequences that I had gone through when the 
powers of which I was now seeking the restitution 
were originally borrowed from me; that here 1 was 
all alone, without any of my belongings having even 
an idea of what had become of me, completely in 
the hands and at the mercy of this mysterious man, 
who, for all I knew, might think fit to keep me here 
for months, or even altogether, for some of his 
strange experiments or unhallowed dodges. He 
touched me with one finger, and evidently read my 
thoughts as plainly as if I had given utterance to 
them in so many words. Shaking his head with a 
grave smile, he said: 

** You doubt my honour, then, and do not even re- 
flect upon the immense debt of gratitude which I 
owe to you, and for which I shall ever feel bound to 
you for the great invaluable service that your 
generous trust, so confidingly accorded, has been to 
me. But let us wait for another opportunity, when 
you shall, if you please, have some third party pre- 
sent at our interview; but remember, that to be 
certain of all going well, you must not bring as your 
friend any one who is disposed to disbelieve what he 
has never seen or inquired into, or who may mar the 
whole process by the baneful and adulterated pre- 
sence of a spirit of scepticism.” 

There was something very clear and truthful in 
those strange, gleaming eyes of his, which gave me 
full confidence in him, as he thus kindly responded 
to my thoughts, 

“ Must I be put to sleep for any length of time?” 
I inquired. 

* Not necessarily, if you think you can bear it, as 
I have said, all at once.” As he spoke he felt my 
pulse, at the same time placing his other hand upon 
my heart, I was conscious of its beating vehemently, 
but he seemed satisfied. 

“Do you desire it now particularly?” he asked, 
ayo eyes straight into mino. 

“ 1 oO, ’ 


“ Have you any mistrust or doutt in my powers 
or goodwill to act faithfully according to such 
desires ?”’ 

* None,” I replied, firmly. 

“Do not flinch then—be prepared,” 

He was standing in front of me, grasping each of 
my hands firmly in his own, and as he gave that 
word of warning, he leant forward ard breathed 
suddenly upon me, 

The effect was exactly what I should imagine to 
be the momentary sensation during annihilation by 
a stroke of lightning. Ireceived ashock wie 1 posi- 
tively made me reel again, and I felt the bloodrush 
round and round through every vein of my body like 
scalding quicksilver,and my head seemed to whirl 
round as if I had drunk off a tumbler full of blazing 
brandy, 

When, after a few minutes, I began to recover 
myself alittle, I saw the Professor himself fallen 
back into his arm chair, almost in a fainting state ; 
the large drops of perspiration were pouring down 
in thick masses from his brow, and his whole frame 
was trembling and shaking like that of any very old 
man. 

Giving myself a good shake, so as to bring my own 
senses back into order, I rushed across ths room for 
a carafie of cold water, which I perceived upon 2 
shelf in the corner, and as I held a glass to his 
quivering lips, he looked up smilingly into my face, 
and grasped my offered hand with the greatest ap- 
parent warmth of affect'on and gratitude, 

As Ithus stood over him,I was again conscious 
of a warm stream of some subtle fluid or spirit 
gently flowing back from wyself to him, through the 
medium of our grasped palms, which seemed to 
have the effect of gradually reviving. 

Presently ke directed me toa particular drawer 
in an old-fashioned escritoira which stood on the 
other side of the room, from which I brought him a 
small phial containing a thick, dark, purple liquid ; 
of this he poured some eight or ten drops into the 
water, and drinking it off with a single gulp, ex- 
pressed himself, though still in a low feeble voice, to 
be sure to be soon all right again. I stood by his 
chair and watched him with some anx'ety. 

A strong feeling of quite an affectionate interest 
had come over me for the strange man, as he Jay 
back there with his eyes half closed, and gasping for 
breath. ’ 

I began quite to regret the benefit to myself, at 
the expense of such suffering in the poor old fellow, 
and when he seemed to be becoming somewhat more 
tranquil and composed, I began on some attempt of 
an apology to that effect. Although entirely depre- 
cating anything of the sort, I think he was gratified at 
my expressions of condolence and self-reproach. 
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and imprudence entirely; in thinking so much about 
your physieal powers and capability of bearing the 
sudden exchange, I quite overlooked my own. As [ 
have said before, however, lowe you much. Yes! 
very much more than you are aware of, or can ever 
imagine; andI ag pleased and glad to have had this 
opportunity of thus making a full restitution of «ll, 
anc perhaps even more than all, that I originally 
receivei from you. Do not, however, distress 
yourself any more about me, forI shall quito re- 
cover myself ina few hours, But tell me, by the 
way, how has it affected yourself?’ 

I had beon so taken up with my attentions and 
roal anxiety for the Professor, that I had not found 
time to think even of myself, but thus reminded, as 
I drew my figure up to my fall height and stretched 
out my limbs, it was with an inward thrill of joy 
and pride that I felt that 1 really was once more my 
old self again entirely; yes, by Jove, sir, it was me 
myself there again all over, every inch of me. 

“Bravo!” said the Professor, smiling kindly. at me, 
as he read my unspoken thoughts, “ Now I must 
ask youto leave me. No, nothing, I assure you, with 
a thousand times repeated thanks ; there is nothing 
more that I require, except perfect quiet and repose 
for a few hours to recover myself,” 

I begged him to let me come tosee him again, and 
soon, for that I should bo anxious to know how he 
was goingon, I had, as I say, really grown quite 
fond of him. 

He smiled at my eagerness, and told me that he 
might be staying on in Paris for some time longer, 
or might be obliged to leave the next day, at any 
minute’s notice ; that being mainly dependent upon 
the will of of others, I guessed whom he alluded 


0. 

“But whether we meet again shortly,” he con- 
tinued, “or, perhaps, not for years, let us ever 
cherish the bond of mutual interest and sympathy 
which has existed between us; and, depend upon it, 
if ever hereafter you should really need a 
friend in any special trouble: or adversity, that 
I may be found nearer to you and appear more 
opportunely than you may _ perhaps. expect. 
One piece of warning, above all others, I give 
you, though yon will not, I: know, be able to carry 
it out entirely ; yet there is one person in this world 
whom, above all others, you will find it to your ad- 
vantage to avoid, shun, and, above all things, never 
bring yourself willingly in collision against; that 
person’s destiny is, accidentally, but most strangely 
and undoubtedly, mixed up with yqur own. His 
name is——’’ 

“Melchior Gorles!” I exclaimed, taking the name 
out of his very mouth ; “ you need not tell me.” 

He nodded gravely, and the door was closed be- 
tween us, 

1 came skittering down that ricketty old stair- 
case four steps at a time, with very different feelings 
and ina very different style of stride, than that in 
which I had so lately mounted them. 

As I made my way along through the crowded 
streets, 1 am almost afraid that there must have 
been an extra spice of devil-me-care dare, and a 
swagger about my appeerance loud enough to make 
several of the natives turn round and stare after me, 
with anything but either favour or respect expressed 
in some of their ugly mugs. 

Of course I feel ashamed of such a notion now, as 
I ought to do, but at the time I did not trouble 
myself, or care one pin, for what they thought of 
me. 

{ had only one care—one thought—to occupy my 
mind, and that was, that I was all right, and once 
more my real self again, 


(To be Continued.) 





CALUMNY. 


Tue rules of politeness are never at variance with 
the principles of morality, Whatever is really 
impolite is really immoral, We have no right to 
offend people by our manners of conversation, We 
have no right to be influenced by gossip about the 
people we mect, Their private affairs are none of 
our business, If we believe a man to be unfit 
company for us, we must not invite him; but if we 
meet him where he has been invited by others, we 
must treat bim with civility. 

If we know a man or woman to be a grave offender 
we cannot use that knowledge to injure him or her, 
unless it is absolutely needful for the protection of 
others. The greatestand best men in the world have 
been assailed withcalumny. The purestand noblest 
do not always escape it, We eannot investigate as 
a rale; we must disregard all slanders. Where 


“Tt was my own fault,” he replied “ my own fault | 





be excommunicated. In all other cases we must 
give every one the benefit of adoubt, apply charitable 
construction, hope for the best, and consider every one 
innocent until he has proven guilty. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Tur giving Josephine ® chance was just what 
Everard dreaded the most., So long as_his life 
with her was-in the future, he could be tolerably 
content, and even happy, but. when it looked him 
square in the face, as something which might soon 
be, he shrank back from meeting: it, 

**T cannot do that, at least) not yet,” he said. “ It 
will hamper me so in my studies. I cannot. tell 
father and: bear the storm sure to follow. Josephine 
must stay where she is till Isee what I can do.” 

“But is that best for her and what you want her 
to be ?” Beatrice asked. ‘“ What sort of a woman is 
her mother? Whatis she, Everard?” 

He had refrained from speaking of Josephine’s an- 
tecedents to Beatrice. If she were thrown. with 
Josephine he would rather she should not. know all 
he knew of the family tree. It would be kinder to 
Josephine to spare so much ; but when: Beatrice ap- 
pealed to him with regard to themother, he told just 
who Mrs. Fleming was. 

Bee Belknap was a born aristocrat, and some of 
the bluest blood was in her veins. Indeed, she 
traced her pedigree back to Miles Standish on her 
father’s side, while her mother came straight down 
from a Scottish earl, who married the rector’s 
daughter. 

She was proud of her birth, and the training she 
had received at home and abroad had tended to in- 
crease this pride, and it was hard for her to under- 
stand just how people like Roxie Fleming could 
stand on the same social platform with herself. 

She knew they did, but she rebelled against ft, 
and for a moment Josephine’s cause was in danger 
of being lost. so far as. she was concerned. She had 
thought of her as probably the daughter of some 
poor, but highly respectable farmer, or mechanic, 
whose mother took boarders, as many women do to 
make a little money, and whose daughters, perhaps, 
stitched shoes or made bonnets, as girls often do, 
but now that she knew the truth she stood for a mo- 
ment aghast, and wondered how Everard could have 
done such a thing ; then, her strong, sensible nature 
asserted itself and whispered to her, ‘‘a man’s a 
man fora’ that.” 

Josephine was no more to blame for the accident 
of her birth than was she, Beatrice Belknap, to be 
praised for hers, “Ill stand by her all the same,” 
she said to herself, but. she did not urge quite so 
strenuously upon Everard the necessity of telling his 
father at once, for she felt sure the irascible judge 
would leave no stone unturned to ascertain who his 
daughter-in-law was, and that the ascertaining would 
result even worse than Everard feared, 

** It might be better to keepsilent alittle jonger,”’ 
she said, and meanwhile she’d turn the matter over 
in her own mind and see what she could do to help 
him. 

‘* Bat in erder to have any peace at home 1 must 
tell father that you refused me,” Everard said, “and 
I have not yet gone through the farce of offering my- 
self to you, or you of refusing the offer.” 

Then, with the ghost of a smile on his face he 
arose, and standing before Beatrice, continued “ Bee, 
will you marry me ?” 

“ No, Everard, I will not,’’ was Bee's reply, as:sho 
rose too, and looked at him, with eyes in which the 
great hot tears gathered swiftly. 

But she brushed them away with a quick, impa- 
tient gesture, and forcing a merry laugh which 
sounded not unlike a hysterical sob, she said, “ what 
children we are, Everard.” 

Yes, they were children in one sense, and in-an- 
other the man and woman were strong within them, 
and Everard saw again in Beatrice a glimpse of that 
which had so startled him at first and made his heart 
throb so quickly with a great pity for her. But with 
the instincts of a noble, true man, he resolved that 
she should never guess he saw it, and resolved, too, 


great offences become rotorious, the offenders must | to cure the eyil, even if in doing so he hurt her more 








than she was already hurt. So, with the freedom of 
a brother, he took both her bands in his: and held 
them there while he said: 

‘‘You must forgive me, Bee, for seeming to insult 
you with words which, under any circumstances, 
would be an insult if spoken in earnest by me to you, 
who are to me what the sun is to thie eartli, so far 
above me that to reach you and bring you to my 
level was never deemed possible. You have been 
my friend—the best 1 ever had—and your iriend- 
ship and society are very dear to me, who never 
knew a sister’s love, Can I keep them still after 
showing you just the craven coward and sneak [ 
am?” 

“Yes, Everard, you may-trust me. I will always 
be your friend—always; and your wife’s friend as 
well,’’ Beatrice replied, bringiug in Josephine’s name 
because it someliow’ telped her to bear better this 
which had come upon Her. 


He was gone at last, and she stood a momen: 
listening to him as he went down the walk, and 
rubbing and turning to the light her white hands, 
which his had pressed so hard as to leave the red 
marks upon them ; tlien, turning down the gas in the 
parlour and hall, for she would not call a seryant in 
to see how pale she was, she went slowly to her room, 
and locking herself in, sat down face to face with her 
pain, 

For a minute.or more there was;\a perfect thunder- 
gust of tears, aa she thought it all over and realised 
what Everard.had been to her. The boy, whom she 
had teased, and ridiculed, and termented, and who 
had likened her to his grandmother, had become so 
dear to her in his fresh -young manhood that. it had 
only needed the fitting word for her love, to. spring 
into being and exult'in its delicious: happiness. 

But the fitting word could not bo spoken, and even 
if it could, if there were no Josephine, had he: not 
given her distinctly to understand that he could 
never think of her except as a sister-or friend, whose 
talk was pleasant to him and whose influence over 
him was good. 

‘Well, so be it, My self-love needed taking down,” 
she said, a little bitterly, “‘and on the whole I am 
glad there ig one man whom I cannot reach, orget 
upon my string, as Aunt Rachel would say; bat 
that this man should be tlie boy who I once vowed 
should offer himself to me and be refused, or I would 
build a church,is mortifying to my pride. He has 
offered and been refused, and so the church obliga- 
tion is null and void; but I think I’ll build it all the 
same as a memorial of this heart wrench which 
does. hurt and make me want to cry. I'll writo 
the letter now, to-night, while I am in the mood ;” 
and opening her writing-desk. she wrote to a young 
clergyman, a friend of hers, telling him if funds were 
still, wanting to build a church. in his parish they 
should at once be forthcoming to the amountof one 
thousand pounds, 

“There! That’s:done, and I feel, better already ” 
she said, and she leaned back in her chair. “ After 
all there’s nothing like goad deeds to cure love-sick- 
ness, which I do believe I am having badly just now. 
L wonder if sister Rhoda don’t want something 
for her church by thistime, Illgo and see. to-mor- 
row, and take her mother, old Granny Ricketts, out 
toride. It’s an age since I gave ber an airing, and 
my purple velvet will contrast beautifully with her 
pumpkin hood and black shaw!.” 

Bee Belknap was a.queer compound, and, after this 
scone with herself in the privacy.a her room, she 
slept as soundly as.if there were no Josephine, who 
had come between her and the cupshe- knew now she 
had meant to drink; and when next morning, she met 
at the breakfast-table the distant relative who lived 
with her as chaperon, and whom she called Aunt 
Rachel, she looked as bright and fresh asever; and 
when Aunt Rachel, who did not take kindly toall the 
habits of the young lady, said to her : 

‘“*What was that Forrest. here for so late? I 
thought he’d:never go, and let me get to sleep,” sho 
answered readily: 

*“ He was here to ask. me to marry him, and I 
refused him flat.” 

“ You refused him! Judge Forrest’s heir! Aro 
you crazy, Beatrice?”’ Aunt Raocbel exclaimed, put- 
ting down her coffee cup and staring blankly at the 
youvg girl, who replied: 

“Yes, refused him. Have you any objections?’ 

“Objections! Beatrice Belknap! I thought,this 
was sure. See if you don’t go through the woods 
and take up with a crooked stick at last. Do. you 
know how old you are?” 

‘© Yes, auntie. I am twenty-three; just eleven 
months and fifteen days older then Everard, aud in 
seven years more Ishali:be thirty and an old maid, 
After that, tortures cannot wring my age from me. 
Honestly, though, Everard was not; badly burt. He 
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will recover in time, and maybe marry—well, marry 
Nossie ; who knows?” 

“ “Marry Rossie! That child—homely as a hedge 
fence,” was the indignant reply of Aunt Rachel, 
who was not always choice in her selection of 
language. 

“ Rosamond is fifteen, and growing pretty every 
day,’’ Beatrice retorted, always ready to defend her 
pet. “She has magnificent-eyes and hair, and the 
sweetest voice I ever heard. If I were a man, I’d 
fallin love just with her voiee and quiet, gentle 
manner, Her complexion is clearing up, her face and 
figure rounding out, and she will yet be a beauty, 
and quite cast me in the shade with my crow’s-feet 
and wrinkles, see if she does not; but I cannot afford 
to quarrel any longer. I am going to take Widow 
Ricketts out to ride, so good-bye, auntie, and don’t 
be sorry that I am not to leave you yet. You and I 
will have many years together, I hope.” 

She kissed her aunt, and went gaily from the 
room, singing as she went. An hour later and she 
was whirling along the smooth river road, with 
the pumpkin hood and black shawl of Granny 
Ricketts, who, unused to such fast driving, held om 
to the side of the little pliaeton, perspiring freely 
with fear, and feeling very glad when at last she 
was set down safe and sound at her daughter’s door 
without a broken neck. 

Rhoda’s church was wanting a new furnace, and 
Bee’s cheque for ten pounds made the heart of the 
good Nazarite woman very warm and tender to- 
ward the girl, whom she almost forgave for dane- 
ing, as she was known to do whenever she had a 
chance, 

‘** Ou the whole she did pretty well for a ’Piscopal 
anda Frenchwoman,” Rhoda said, while granny 
calculated the cost of the velvet suit, which she had 
secretly admired and felt’ while holding on to keep 
herself in the carriage. 

Bee had thought to call at the Forrest House, but 
concluded not to do so until she saw Everard‘again, 
and heard from him what, if anything, he had told 
his father of his interview with her. She, bow- 
ever, drove by there, but from the street could see 
nothing except thatthe whole front of the house 
seemed to. be shut up. _ 

On reaching home, slie went’at once to her room 
to remove her hat and saque, and found upen her 
table a note from Everard, which had been left 
there by a boy from the village, during her absence, 
It ran as follows: 


“Dear Ber,—After leaving you last night, I went 
straight to father, or rather, he was waiting for me, 
and goaded me into telling ltim everything there 
was to tell of Josephine. Of course, heturned me 
out of doors immediately, and said. I was no more 
hisson. I might sleep in my room durivg tho night, 
but in the morning I must. be off. But I did not 
sleep there. I couldn’t, with his. dread{ul language 
in my ears. If.I.had been guilty of murder hecould 
not have talked worse than he did, nor called me 
viler hames.. So I packed a few things in my valise, 
and slept, or rather staid, in the carriage house, till 
itwas light, Now,Iam writing this to you, and 
shall have some boy to deliver it, as I take the first 
traingouth, Ihave given up law, and shall fiad 
something which will bring me ready money. If 
you should wish to communicate with me, direct to 
the Spencer Housa. I shall get my mail there a 
while, as I know the clerk.. Don’t tell Rossie of 
Josephine. I’d rather she should not know. Heaven 
bless her and you, my best friends in all the world. 
And. so, good-bye. I’ve sown the wind, and am 
reaping the whirlwind with a vengeance. 

“J, E. Forrest,” 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 


Bor a few days elapsed after Everard’s stormy in- 
terview with his fatherand departure from the home 
of his chidhood, when a letter reached him through 

Reatrice, stating that his father had been taken sud- 

denly ill, and that as the doctors gave but little 
hopes of his recovery, Everard had better hurry 
home to ascertain his last wishes, 

Everard immediately started for Forrest House, 
but arrived too late! The vital spark had fled! 

It was Rosamond who met him as he cameinto the 
house, and taking his hands in hers, held them in 
token of sympathy, but said no word by way of con- 
dolence, or of the dead man either, 

She merely asked him of his. journey, of the delay 
of the train, and if he was not tired and hungry, and 
saw that his supper was got for him, by a bright 
cheerful fire, asd made him in aj] respects as com- 
fortable as she could, and the servants vied with each 
other in their attentions to him, for was he not now 
master and rightful heir of all the Forrest property. 





Whether Everard experienced any sense of freedom 
and heirship, or not, I cannot tell, when at last he 
stood by his dead father, and looked uyon the face 
which, when he saw it last, had beon distorted with 
passion and hatred for himself. How placid and 
even sweet it was in its expression now—so sweet 
that Everard’s tears flowed at once, and stooping 
down, he kissed the cold forehead, and whispered: 

** Tam so sorry, father, that | ever made youangry 
with me;” then he replaced the sheet and went out 
from the silent room. 

In the hall.he met Rossie, who, sceing the trace of 
weeping on his face, thought. to comfort him by re- 
peating to him the message left him by his father. 

“Would you mind my telling you now all.about 
his sickness; can you bear to hear it?” she asked, 
and he replied: 

“ Yes, tell.me,” 

So they sat.down together, and in her old straights 
forward way Rossie told the story of the last: ten 
days, softening as much as possible the judge’s anger 
when he found his son had taken him at. his word 
and gone, and dwelling upon the change which came 
over the sick man while lying so helpless and 
weak, 

‘ He seemed so glad-when I told him we had sent 
for you, and his-eyes kept following me about, as if 
there was something he wanted to say and couldn’t, 
and at.last.1 found out what it was, but he never saw 
you again, he wanted me to tell you that he forgave 

ou everything ; that was it, I know, and he laid so 
toes aud quict after it, though he wished you to 
come so much.” 

Rossie’s communication made Everard very happy, 
and he thanked her forall she had done for his father, 
and all she was to him. 

‘What should I do without you!” he said,.and 
that.emboldened Rossie to speak of something-which 
hed beem troubling. her very much, 

Judge Forrest had been dead butia few hours; but: 
in that.space of time there had beem-room for gossip 
and conjecture with regard to the future:;, ip,. 1 
mean, among the servants. in the MeSboisotsy oleate 


speculated upon the change which the judge's death, 


might make in the household. 

Rosamond had. heard Aunt Axie deplore the fact: 
that ‘* Miss: Rossie couldn’t stay tham now; no» way; 
all lone wid Mas'r Hiverard, but: would mos’ likely 
go and live wid. Miss: Beatrice.” 

Though fifteen years old, Rosamond was: a.mere: 
child. where worldly wisdom was concerned, andi she 
knew no good reason why she could not: stay omat 
Forrest: House, just as.she always had. lt was:the 
only home she had ever known, and she felt:a-great: 
throb.of horror as she thought: of leaving it even to 
live with Beatrice, whom she loved so dearly, Why 
should she go? Why couldn’t she stay whera she 
was; she did not believe Everard would send her 
away, and when he said, ‘‘ What should I do without: 
you?” she saw her opportunity. 

‘“‘Mr, Everard,” sho began, without the slightest 
consciousness in her manner, ‘‘ You like me a little, 
don’t you? and you'd hate to have me go away ?”’ 

“Like you, Rossie? Like you? Have you go 
away? What doyou mean?” he asked. 

And she told him how sho had heard Aunt Axie 
saying that now the judge was dead she could not, 
of course, stay there, and would have to live some- 
where else—with Beatrice, perhsps, 

‘*And I don’t see why I must go, if you don’t 
care,’ she continued. “I love Miss Bee, but Llove 
to stay here better, and if you’ll let me, I’ll never be 
the least bit in the way, butdo all I can to make it 
pleasant for you. Can I stay 2” 

“Stay, Rossie! Yes, always, for ever,’’ he said, as 
he involuntarily put his arm around her and drew 
her closely to him, ‘ You are my. little sister. I 
could not live without you ; and, Rossie, remember, 
whatever happens—whoever comes here, you are to 
stay with me and help me to bear any trouble that: 
I may have.”’ 

This he said because of the feeling which came 
over him suddenly, that now Josephine must be 
acknowledged, and must come as mistress to the 
Forrest House, and if she did, he should need Rossie 
asa refuge, a help to bear, as he expressed it. 

Rossie did not question him of his meaning, but 
she thought of Joe Fleming, who still had him in 
his toils, and who, now that he had money, might 
be very annoying, She had settled it in her mind 
that Everard had done something which Joe Flem- 
ing knew, and so kept worrying him about it and 
extorting money from him. Her advice would be 
to let Joe Fleming de his worst, but if Everard 
chose to take a different course that was his business 
and she should not quarrel with’ it. 

She was very happy in knowing that Forrest 
House was still to be her home, that Mr. Everard 
wanted her; and in her happiness she even warbled 
snatches of a song, as she passed through the lower 
hall, after her interview with him, thus highly 


scandalising the servants who wondered how she 
could sing with master dead upstairs. 

The next morning Beatrice came over, glad to 
see Everard, but with a great pity in her heart for 
him, and a great fear as well, when she remembered 
the angry man who has asked her to witness his will. 
Had he carried out his purpose and left behind him 
a paper which would work mischief to bis son, or 
had he, after what she advised him, thought better 
of it, and destroyed it, perhaps, or left it unwit- 
nessed ? She could not guess, 

She could only hope for tlie best, so far as the will 
was concerned, buteven if that were all right, there 
was a heavier trouble in store for the young man 
than loss of property—the acknowledging his mar- 
riage and bringing home his wife, for ho would do 
that now, of course. 

There was no other way—no right way, at least, 
and though in her heart there was. still a keen sense 
of pain, anc loss, and disappointment, Beatrice 
fought it down and resolved at once to stand bravely 
by Mrs, J. E. Forrest when she should arrive. And 
if she stood by her, the rest of Rothsay was pretty 
sure to do the same, and so Josephine’s prospects 
were brightened during the two days when the 
judge lay dead in his old home. 


(To be Continued.) 





A SCENE AT A WEDDING. 


AN amusing incident occurred at Stoke Church, 
Devonport, recently. The Rev. J. Hector de 
Courcelles, the curate, was officiating ata wedding, 
and when he asked for the ring it was missing, ‘ho 
bridegroom declared that thebride had it:; the bride 
said to the contrary. The service wassstopped, both 
turned out their pockets, and meauwhile the bride- 
groom rated the bride somewhat soundly for her 
alleged: carelessness, whilst the bride persisted that 
she had given the ring previouslyto the bridegroom, 

| andithat he must have lost it. 

Mr. dé Courceiles-had no ring on, nor had any one 
in the church, and bride and bridegroom departed to 
the:ehurch perch—the one grumbling and the other 
scolding—to.look.for the missinglink. At length it 
struck the clerk that:a small ring attached to his 
\watch-guard, on» which hung a locket, might be 
‘detached: and lent for the occasion. It was very 
smaill,. but:it just: went on the orthodox finger, and 
the clergyman, therefore, returned to the altar and 
the two were made man and wife. Directly they 
were married, however, the railing commenced again, 
and continued until the ring was found in the bowl 
of a pipe that: was-in the man’s pocket. 


A LADY’S DRESS, 1775, 


Mr. FArRHout, in his interesting work on 
«“‘ Costume in England,” gives an engraving of two 
ladies dressed in the newest dresses, from drawings 
taken at Ranelagh in the year 1775. After deserib- 
ing the head-dress, he then turns his attention to 
the costume. In the case of one lady, round the 
neck, he says, is worn atight simple riband, The 
gown is described as high behind, but low at the 
breast, having’a stomacher, over which it is laced 
with gold or silver twist, and a large bunch of 
flowers is stuck in the breast, the body being tightly 
confined in stays strengthened with steel ‘* busks.” 
The sleeves are described as being tight, with cuffs 
at the elbows, and the smallest amount of ruffles. 
Long gloves are worn, and fans are seen con- 
stantly. 

The gown or “‘ polonaise’’ is open at the waist, 
and “itis gathered in festoonms at the sides, the 
edges being ornamented with silk riband in puffs, 
forming a diamond-shaped pattern, and eiged with 
lace, the petticoat being similarly decorated. Smalk 
high-heeled shoes with rosettes complete the dress.” 
The sleeves of the second lady, wo are told, ara 
“ decorated with rows of pleated riband, encircling 
the arm, which it became a fashion to wear of a 
Cifferent colour to the gown; her gown is tied up 
behind; with bows of silk riband.” Both ladies 
wear small hoops, but somewhat lower than they 
were originally placed, 





— x 


Ensoy your life without comparing it with that of 
anotl e. 

To diminish envy, let. us consider not what others 
possess, but) what they enjoy; more riches m»y be 
the gift oflucky accident or blind chanee, but happi- 
ness must be the gift of prudent preference and 
rational design. ‘ 
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LUCY’S NEW YEAR. 
—_——_@—_—__—_—- 
CHAPTER I. 


In the chilly St. Nicholas weather, Lucy Hall sat 
alone in her chamber. The room had no fire, but 
she was unconscious of the cold. Huddled in a 
crimson Shawl, she was crouched upon the floor by 
alow window, her blue eyes looking vaguely out 
upon the snowy streets. 

She was alone, but for the dog which lay in her 
lap—an Italian greyhound, who kept nestling and 
whining, in chilly discomfort; but Lucy did not 
heed him. 

** Hush, Juba!” she bad said once, but she had 
said it unconsciously. She was very dreary and 
sad. Life, always hard, looked less worth the 
living than ever, that day. 

It was the old story of hopes cast down. She 
thought that she had loved and lost her lover, and 
since she had no friends and no home, and was then 
in the early struggles of her profession, it was no 
wonder that life seemed a wearisome thing to her. 

It was twilight,and soon the lights came out in the 
city. Her eyes watched a certain point, and pretty 
soon she saw shine the light she was watching for, 
It was in Mary Armand’s boudoir. Sho knew then 
that Marmaduke Roche was expected—would come 
there that night. Happy lovers!—and she was 
alone. 

She thought, with inexpressible bitterness, of 
Mary Armand’s face—roseleaf lips and cheeks, hair 
as gold as lupins, and sea-blue eyes. The slight 
graceful figure stood before her as she had seen it 
fast, ciad in crimson Thibet, diamonds clasping the 
oft, white lace at the throat the face, smiling, 





happy, turned towards the door, where Duke Roche 
made his entrance, How bright Duke’s face had 
been! He had not seen her—Lucy—at all. 

Well, she had no right to think of him now. He 
would soon be Mary Armand’s husband. She rose 
suddenly, and went to the table. A packet of 
letters lay there. She lighted a taper, loosened the 
ribbon, and burned the letters, one by one. 

They were Duke’s communications, sent from 
Rome, where he was studying, three years before. 
They all commenced, “Little friend,” and were 
kind, brotherly letters—nothing more, 

She might safely have kept them—they were 
valuable for their intelligence and counsel—but she 
did not choose to Go so. She burned them, every 
one, andthe ribbon with them. Then, with a long 
breath, she looked about theroom. 

Its white walls looked ghostly in the dim light, 
and the bed, the table, and the easel pushed back 
against the curtain of a window, seemed only as 
shadows. 

“Ob, if I could only go away a while!” she mur- 
mured. 

The greyhound crouched at her feet, whining. 
She took him up, pressing her cheek against his 
silken head, and stood thinking. She understood 
herself tolerably well, She knew that she was not 
going to die because of this baulked passion ; but 
in spite of the utter uselessness of sorrowing, she 
knew that in the place so full of associations of 
Duke Roche, her weakness would overcome her, and 
she would suffer wearisomely. She wanted to go 
away, for a while, af least. 

A sudden thought came. She expected to go to 
America some time, and now was the time. She had 
relatives there, who would pay her expenses, if she 
would but visit them. 

Yes, she would go—she and Juba—and her sorrow 
must be turned off to take care of itself. She would 


= 
do all she could to be 11d of it. And a week later 





and set sail for America, 

Her possessions were stored against her return, 
her rooms given up, and she was utterly homeless— 
yet not unhappy. The sea breezes blew hope into 
her heart, aud roses into her face. 


CHAPTER Il. 


AnD what did she doin America? The strange 
place seemed to give her a new life. She was 
situated by the mountains, near the river. Exist- 
ence here was glad and free. More than she had 
deemed it possible, she seemed to leave her sorrow 
behind her. ‘ , 

Before the place had ceased to be wearisome in 
winter, the spring came—sweet May, with violets, 
birds, and hillside grasses. She sketched from the 
hills, gathered daisies in the valleys, and drove to 
the seaside, happy through every May and June 
day. 

lt was in June that the first episode of her roe 
mance came. One afternoon, when she was out 
rowing, she saw a carriage rolling slowly along the 
river. She paid nospecial heed to it, until she sud- 
denly perceived that it had stopped. 

Then she looked more attentively, and saw Duke 
Roche spring out, and come down to the water’s 
edgeto greet her. She shot her boat into a cove, 
and stepped ashore. 

“Why, Lucy, howcame you here ?”’ be asked. 

** By various steamers, trains and coaches,’’ she 
answered. ¢ 

‘Of course; but I’m so surprised to meet you. 
So you have come toAmerica at last? Well, it will 
do you good, You will paint better when you go 
back.” 

**T think so.”” 

He sighed, as ifhe were weary. 

** You are staying at your uncle’s 2?” 

*¢ Yes.” 

“Come tothe carriage, and see Mary—my wife 
now, you know. We have been abroad.” 

She went with him to the carriage. Mrs. Duke 
Roche raised herself from the cushions, to say a few 
courteous words to her husband’s friend, or protegé, 
as she was pleased to term Lucy. 

She did not quite understand the past, but it did 
not matter. Lucy asked nothing of her, nor of her 
husband, now ; 

**T wish you had been at Niagara with us, Lucy,’’ 
said Roche, some green memory in his head as he 
spoke, “I vrish you had,” dreamily. 

**You were not alone ?” 

“No; but Mary does not care for scenery. She 
wants to bein town. We go there soon.”’ 

“ Will you visit me at my uncle’s P” 

** We shall not have time,” said Mrs. Roche, who 
somehow seemed inexpressibly wearied, 

** No, we sball not have time; I am very sorry,”’ 
said Duke, ‘ Lucy,” suddenly, “ when you go back 
to England, let me know. We return very soon.” 

wt i ng 

That wasall. Duke re-entered the carriage, and it 
ground slowly out of sight, while Lucy went down 
to her boat. It rocked gladly on the shining water. 
She stepped in, with a long sigh of relief. The 
passion was past. She had not blanched nor trem- 
bled, nor did her heart ache. It felt light and free. 
Truly, she was not at all unhappy, What this 
meant she hardly knew. She did not know then— 
not until long years afterwards—that true love is 
always mutual, and that from her passion for Roche, 
she had fallen back upon herself,and rested well 
there, being so true. But as she rowed back to 
the town, she wondered if Duke was happy. A cer- 
tain bright look had gone out of his face, but that 
might be because be was tired. 

Yes, she would like to have been with him at the 
Falls, but not with her there, for she did not care 
for scenery. No one should go to Niagara who did 
not know how to feel the worth of the place. She 
was sure that Duke did. 

Her eyes grew very thoughtful, The boat pulled 

easily up to the town. As she went the sky hung low 
and blue, the breeze broke the tide into silver ripples, 
the children played at quoits upon the banks, and 
laughed merrily, After all, life meant much—very 
much, 
Nothing could be so bad as a false marriage, She 
moored her boat, and stepped lightly ashore; her 
heart seemed singing. She was free, uncontami- 
nated, and the sunshone. ‘The passion was passed, 
and her heart was at high festival, with youth in ber 
life, and fame before her. So ended what we call 
first love. 





s * * * * 


this young girl went on boarda Liverpoo) packet, : 
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Six years had passed, and the night had brought 
one of London’s best art exhibitions. It was St. 
Nicholas weather again; the skies were lowering, 
the ground sleeted, the wind cold; but with what 
altered eyes did Lucy Hall see thetwilight gather! 


Richly robed, she was waiting in her comfortable |’ 


rooms for the carriage; for she had pictures at the 
exhibition—two. 

It was a sort of trial night for her, Many other 
pictures ‘of hers had been exhibited and sold, but 
into these she had thrown herself so strongly, that 
she viewed them as her living expressions; the 
people who criticised them must criticise her; for 
had she not been drawn with the mist from the 
bosom of “ Niagara’’ to the wailing cloud above ?— 
had she not lain in the clover as @ child of “ Mid- 
suromer ?”’ 

The assembly met. Many exhausted people re- 
treated early in the evening, from what they pro- 
nounced a “ horrible jam;’’ but it was a meeting of 
beauty and intelligence, surpassing anything of the 
kind before known. The sides of the room were 
lined fourfold with gazers. In the centre of the 
hall the crowd swayed and chatted. 

In the midst of the hum and glitter, Lacy Hall 
stood near her pictures. A friend was with her—a 
gentleman from Edinburgh. He had said of her 
Scotch picture, ‘‘ Our own Jamison could not have 
done beter.” Now she waited to hear what others 
would say. 

: ** By heavens, Winchester—hoere’s genius! Look 
rere !”” 

She overheard the exclamation, and turned to see 
the speaker, A friend touched her arm. 

** Verney—the most maguificent patron in London ! 
My dear, your fortune is made.” 

Lucy lookedat the man. He was rugged of brow, 
keen of eye, profuse of gesture. He stood before 
“Niagara,” talking with his friend, and gesticulat- 
ing like a madman. 

“* He can afford to be odd,’’ said the friend at her 
elbow. ‘ He is worth a million.” 

As they were pressed back by the gathering 
crowd, Lucy saw a hand offered her. She raised her 
eyes to the face of Duke Roche. 

“‘Let me say whatI think of Niagara,”’ said he. 
“You have said for me, in that picture, what I never 
could have said for myself, and I thank you.” 

She bowed, her face growing summery. 

“‘ You saw it when you were there, I know,” 

His face darkened. 

** Yes,”’ he replied, briefly. 

Others pressed around her with congratulations. 
It wasa night of triumph. She had earned her 
happiness, and she enjoyed it. And when the hall 
closed, and her carriage came, and she was finally 
alone, at midnight, there was no dissatisfied under- 
current in her heart. 

She was thankful and glad of hertriumph. It 
had been hardly earned, and was her own—her own 
first assurance. She had made no vow to live for 
fame, ignored or fostered anything in herself which 
should render ambition heridol, but this was a re- 
ward for well-doing in the life He had given her. 
She took it gratefully. Neither exalting nor under- 
rating it, it never provedto be a Dead Sea apple. 

She slept little that night, but it was not because 
of exaltation or excitement. The face of Duke Roche 
haunted her, 

He had altered greatly in six years—was not at 
all what he had been—but she knew little of his 
life. She saw him only in public places ; his home 
was at the other end of the city. He had changed 
for the worse—was moody, unsocial, careless in his 
habits; and he seemed no longer ambitious. He 
worked, but with little spirit; and what this great 
change boded, she could not tell. 

* - * 2 # 

John Henderson was one of Lucy's best friends. 
They bad met before returning to England, six 
years previous. What his motive was in coming to 
England she did not suspect, until after the :exhibi- 
tion. He came into her studio the nextday. She, 
busy with her pencil, looked up, and greeted him 
cordially. He was flushed and uneasy, 

“ Lucy.” 

“ Well?” 

* Will you talk with me a little while ?” 

She put down her pencil, andcame to the window 
where he was. 

“ Lucy, do you know why I came to England ?” 
he asked. 

“No, Mr. Henderson.” 

** Because I loved you.” 

She coloured slightly. 

** You are surprised ?” 

os ” 


“ Yes. 


_ “ Why shouldn’t I love you!” he exclaimud, pas- 
sionately, “You are the most noble and beautiful 





woman I ever knew. Lucy, I cannot bear this sus- 
pense any longer! Tell me if you can love me?” 

She looked pale and distressed, 

**T am very sorry,’ sue began; but he struck in 
in her pause. 

“Don’t speak, I beg, until you are sure !” 

“Tam sure,” she said, gently. ‘I do not love 
you.” 

* But you have given the matter no thought,” he 
said, agonisingly, 

* Mr. Henderson, a woman does not need to think 
what there isin her heart. In love the truth always 
asserts itself. Iam more sorry than words can say, 
to give you pain, but I do not love you.” 

“Let me wait?” 

**Do not, I beg of you, 
and only cause fresh pain.” 

Jobn Henderson was not a lover to be easily dis- 
couraged ; but Lucy Hall was a woman who g0 evi- 
dently knew herself that be had no hope of her 
changing her mind, after she asserted that she was 
sure of it. His distress was so evident that she tried 
to comfort him. 

‘* Mr. Henderson, I know you and trust you, and 
I want to tell you a part of mylife. Six years ago, 
when I was hardly eighteen years old, I experienced 
what is called a first love. It was misplaced. 
What I suffered for three months I can never de- 
scribe. For a period I honestly believed future hap- 
piness impossible for me; but time has taught me 
better. I have been, and am still, happy; and [ 
wish you could believe, as I believe, that love is 
only what ensures happiness—brings the content 
and trust which your passion of to-day does not 
afford you. If you are worthy of love, you will 
know it, some time; meanwhile, do not grow weak 
over this feeling, I beg of you, and risk your chance 
of know what love is.” 

Her words affected him little then, but long after- 
wards, truly in love with a little Scotch lassie, he 
remembered them, and acknowledged them true. 

But utterly despairing of winning Lucy, he set 
sail the next week, very wretched and desponding. 
Lucy worked on patiently, thinking of his passionate 
face, and wondering what Fate had next in store for 
her, 


CHAPTER III. 


Onz day a rumour reached Lucy that Mary Roche 
was dead, and the report was soon confirmed, It 
was followed by the announcement that Duke had 
gone to America, Lucy wondered if he would again 
visit Niagara, 

He was gone a year. When he returned, Lucy’s 
famous picture of “ Rose Lake’ was on exhibition. 

He went to see it, one New Year’s Day, before he 
had seen her, 

It was strangely mellow, summery and peaceful. 
The blue of the sky was warm; the banks of wild 
roses were reflected in the edge of the polished lake ; 
the boy, fishing, was tanned with months of sun- 
shine, and was half asleep in the locust shade. In 
a sandy nook, ia the foreground, two golden plovers 
were nestled ; and upon the sunny side of a rock, one 
could see a great velvety yellow bee, reposing on 
some plushy mosses, Though richer and more 
various in tinting, it had the same spirit as ‘‘ Niagara 
Falls.’? Through it he slowly read Lucy Hall’s 
heart, 

She bad left her easel, and stood by the window, 
the next day, at twilight, when he came in, Per- 
haps he was too hasty, but he went to her, and told 
her the truth—that he loved her. He waited for 
her answer. It came, cool and gentle: 

‘I do not want another woman’s husband.” 

It was a’strange answer, but he understood it. A 
spasm of pain went over his face. 

** Lucy, you do not know,” he said. ‘‘ But I can 
wait,” 

She did not forbid him. He left her. The next 
day he sent her word that he had enlisted, and went 
away without seeing her, If he had seen the pallor 
of fear which came into her face when she knew 
that he had goné to war, he would not have left 
London with such a wretched heart. He did not 
dream how she struggled with herself —how she 
prayed for him—for them both. 

He fought like mad, leaving life to His chances. 
In one year he was in five hard battles. In onea 
musket-ball ploughed his cheek. He smiled grimly, 
saying: 

‘At least, she will never call me handsome 
again.” 

But his blood was pure, and the wound healed, 
and the scar disappeared. Again he was in the 
field. Before the next call of arms he had a pre- 
sentiment that, in the next struggle, he would come 


It will be utterly useless | 
| water ! 





near tie gates of the “beautiful city — perhaps 
enter it. It was an inexpressibly strange feeling, 
bat it brought no fear. He cared nothing at all for 
life, unless—— 

His hour came. ’Mongst the roar of cannon and 
the smeke of battle, he fell, shot through the shoulder. 
He lay all day. ‘The noise of the fight surged away 
into the distance, as the army retreated over the 
plains. 

With the sky above him as red as ii it reflected the 
blood of tie field, he lay and thought of his disaéter. 
Would he live? The place was So still that he could 
hear the blood drip from his shoulder, 

As the twilight grew, the terrible thirst of the 
wounded soldier came over him. Ob, how glad 
would he have bartered life for one draught of cool 


He lay upon his back, and looked up at the bright 
stars in the black sky. Gradually he grew delirious, 
and repeated one name over and over again— 
“Lucy, Lucy!” 

‘T'oere came a time when he seemed coming out of 
@ great gray distance. He journeyed leagues and 
leagues, with ever before him a glimmer of rest and 
comfort. 

At last he opened his eyes, and found himself 
upon the white bed of a hospital. A homely, tender 
woman bent over him, arranging his bandages, He 
looked at her with faint, clear eyes. 

* Am I going to die ?” 

“No. You stood the operation very well.” 

His arm was gone. He lay still, thinking of it, 
through a longforenoon. Then he spoke to a young 
lady, who was writing letters for the soldiers. 

* Will you write a word for me ?” 

She wrote at his dictation : 

‘Tam inthe hospital, with one arm, Will you 
come? , Duke.” 

When the letter had gone, he lay still again, look- 
ing through the open window at the bay shrubs and 
the rank vines loading the acacia trees. 

Would shecome? ‘The flashing of an oriole in 
the jasmine vines, and the song ofa robin in the 
lindens, seems to say that she would; but the 
sighing wind andthe murmur of the river whispered 
that she would not. 


* * * # * 


The studio was deserted. The easel, holding a 
picture of green pools and white water-lilies, was 
crushed behind a chair, a glove lay on the floor; the © 
place was quiet. Lucy had gone to the hospital. 

She went slowly up the alley, between the rows 
of white beds, holding her hand hard upon her breast, 
as if to still the tremble of her heart. Blanched! 
and fevered faces turned towards her, sick eyes 
watched her creep softly to a bed at the end of the 
ward. He wasasleep. She knelt down, gazing at 
his terrible pallor, and the pinched look of his fea- 
tures. 

“Oh, my love, my love!’ she murmured, full of 
her great fear. 

He smiled in his sleep, uttering something in- 
audible, 

* Oh, Duke, don’t die until you know I love you?” 
she moaned, 

He heard the words in a hali dream. 
his eyes slowly, saying: 

“ Lucy ?” 

* Duke!” 

He looked into the pained depths of her eyes, 

“Tt’s not a dream, then ?’’ he murmured. 

“ Terribly, terribly real!’ she answered. 

* But I shall live,” he said, and closed his oyes 
again. 

But, unaccustomed to sickness and death, the look 
he had was terrible to her. She prayed as never ba- 
fore in her life, as he sank to slumber again. ‘Tho 
agony which tortured her that first day, she never 
knew before. 

But the next morning he was better. IIo could 
talk, could ho!d her hands in his one hand, could re- 
turn her kisses, given in the twilight, 

And in a month he was discharged from the ser- 
vice,and went home with her. And this is the 
story which satisfied her heart, told in the little 
studio, the night before New Year’s Day: 

“T was very young, you know, when I met Mary 
Armand. She fascinated me with the delicate, bril- 
liant beauty for which she wasfamed. Though she 
has been my wife, I must speak freely sow. She 
coquetted with me until she nearly maddened me, I 
thougiit I was very happy for a while, but my life 
grew distorted somehow ; I could not please her, 
and be true to myself, 

** We had not one taste in common—not a sympathy 
alike. I thought, sometimes, that she had no 
generous sympathies, At least,she cared nothing 
for home, love or nature. Her whole soul was in 
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society. On our wedding-tour, Scotland wae‘ ugly’ 
to her. 

‘*She was not content until she could go to 
America. ‘Then she wanted to go to Paris, I 
explained to her my citcumstances, and told ber that 
it was not possible for me to give ber a fashionable 
season at Paris. She was angry, and from that day 
to the day of her death, we were at discord. 

“Heaven knows I tried to be patient and kind, 
bnt before we had beon married a year, all 
affection I had felt for her died. She was not good 
—nothing like whata true woman should be. For 
want of excitement she drank wine — drank 
intemperately—and my child died before it was born, 
At this she expressed her joy. 

“ Heaven forgive me, but I think that I hated her 
after that. I cannot tell you all the misery, temp- 
tations and despair of thove six years: but I surely 
paid for the folly of my youth’s passion. And Lucy, 
in my utter solitude and deep despair, I loved 
you. 

**T have cried like a child, with the tenderness of 
my sore heart, but nothing could have been more 
hopeless than my thoughts. of you, Mary died at 
at last. Ididmy duty by her. [have nothing to 
reprove myself with, L took immediate advantage of 
an offer to go to America, and select some paintings. 
There I saw Niagara Falls again, andit brought you 
yet nearer tome, Still I did not dare hope. 

“1 came back. Immediately I saw your ‘ Rose 
Like.’ The scene waited—serene and pure, and it 
siowed me your heart: by a revelation. I csme to 
you; you gave men repulse which wade me know 
you better yet. But I did not feel ablo to convi ce 
you then,and I went away. I know if you were 
mine that Ishould not lose you. Ah, my love, I 
haye not.’”’ 

The winter sunshine streamed into the little studio 
and showed the summer picture upon tho easel—the 
green pools, the water-lilies, the hovering June sky. 
L cy had stolen to his breast, but she did not 
Bperk. 

“ Sweet face, how bright it is,” he said, at last. 
* Of what is my darling thinking 7” 

‘Of my New Year,” slice said; but he knew that 
she meant all her life. E. 8. K. 








“A VETERAN INDEED. 


Tiere is now living in Tiverton the oldest pen- 


‘one in England, in the person of ex-Corporal John 
Mildon. This old soldier is now in his ninety-fourth 
year, He enlisted in the 40th Foot in 1803, and 


become @ pensioner before the Batile of Waterloo 
was fought. Ex-Qorporal Mildon has had eleven 


rears of army life, of which no fewer than seven 
were spontin actnal warfare. His period of active 
service commenced in South America; on the return 
of tee regiment to Ireland it immediately proceeded 
to Spain, and with it Corporal Mildon went through 
the Peninsular War, until the eve of Waterloo, 


He took part in engagements at Vittoria, Sala- 
manca, Talavera, Vimeira, and Roleia, At the latter 
place he was hit by a rifle-shot near the ancle, and 
his career of soldiering was brought to an abrupt 


conclusion, He was ultimately removed toa London 
hospital, where he stayed for nine months, and finally, 
but not until twenty years later, his leg was ampu- 
tated. One of the consequences of this wound was 
Mildon’s retirement from the army, wiich took 
place in 1814, For thirty-seven years after, and 


until he was eighty years of age, ho worked in a 
lJace-mill. At the present moment he is in such a 
state oi health that there seems every probability of 
his living to attain the dignity of a centevarian, 


pee 


AMERICAN PRAIRIE TRAVELLING, 





Tr is notorious that a railroad now crosses the 
entire vast breadth of the North American continent 3 
and one special excursion party, with which our own 
artist travelled, has rushed all the way from New 
York to San Francisco within four days. Yet there 
still remain, in the immonse rolling plains between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, some 
routes of several hundred miles which must be tra- 
versed by the four-horse waggon, or by some other 
conveyance with equine aid, where the steam loco- 
motive haa not yet passed on its path of world. 
conquest. 

The aspect of these American prairies, in many 
parts, is rather like that of the Roman Campagna; 
with a general level, the ground only rising to low 
ridges, brows, or billowe; seldom utterly flat; with 
® beautiful profasion and variety of flowers in. the 


long grass has turned from a dusty faded green to 
pale-yetlow, dried by the sun and want of rain into 
mere straw or hay as it grows, it has a very'desolata 
appearance. There are large patches of bare, sandy 
ground, and a spacious tract.of land is often burnt 
and blackened, during the season, by the occasional 
prairie fires. 

No real dangers, however, beset the well-appointed! 
traveller in this region, except in times when there 
is some hostility on the part of the: wandering Indian 
tribes. We have lately heard or read much unplea- 
sant news of the conflict waged by the United Stares 
frontier troops, which were not always victorious, 
against those savage warriors of the Par West: Mr. 
John White, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
his recent book of ‘Sketches from:Amerioa,”’ relates 
a little anecdote which comes in pat. Having alighted, 
with other passengers, from: the railway: train at 
North Platte Junction, he asked an oflicer of the -mili- 
tary force: stationed there if there was really any 
danger from the Indians, 

The answer, in broad Western speech, though alittle 
brasque, was quite to the point: “ Wal, if you think 
there aint danger, yor jist go a-couple of miles or so 
beyond them thar bluffs, and if you git back with 
your hair on, why, you come and tell me.” He 
clearly meant that a walk in the direction heshowed 
would lead to the loss of one’s scalp. Tlie men wa 
see in the waggon, alert with keen eyes for the dis- 
tant foe, and very well armed with repeating-rifles, 
will scarcely fall an easy prey to the Sioux Indians, 
but they seem to expecta fight inabout ten minates. 








FACETLE. 


A HAPPY ENCOUNTER. 


Suassy Woman (coming suddenly: on Young 
Lady): “ Here, will yer take this?’  - 

Youne Lavy: This! Why what is it?”’ 
Suapsy Woman: “ Jane's cleamclothes. You're 
staying at Berry Grove, I know. My girl, Miss 
Jane Porter, is obliging there as housemaid. I’m 
glad I met you, as it’ll save me the trouble of a 
long walk.” —Fun. 


THE YBARNING OF LOVE. 


SwzetTty I dream of a dear, pretty 

creature, 

Glowing with beauty and teeming with 
grace, 

Joy in each accent, and love in each 
feature, 

Light in. her eye; and a soul in her 
face. 


But oftener still do I dream of a dozen, 
As fair as the one that I dreamed about 


rst, 
And wonder if ever, ’mong sweetheart 
or eousin, 
I'll settle on her who is sweetest or 
worst. 


But no, ’tis in vain that my unre- 
strained passion, 
Which drives me in sympathy hither 


and thore, 

Can sober itself in a’ pure, proper 
fashion, 

And find one alone all its throbbings 
to share. 


Oh, where in this world can a heart in 
its chases, 

With feelings so wild and so grand in 
its scopa, . 

Be loved in the plural, and meet the 
embraces 

Of darlings unnumbered, all waiting’ to 
slope ? 


If joys there be elsewhere, oh, do not 
compare ’m 

To ecstasies whispering over the seas; 

Oh, mine is a nature that pines fora 
harem 

To dote on a thousand affectionate 
* she’s.” 


‘MEN ARE MADE BY THEIR FAILURES,” 
Vistror: “ Hullo! working on the rejected one, 
a 


ch 

Artist; “ Yes. Worth while, I should think. 
There must be something good about it, or they’d 
never have kicked it ont!’’ —Fan. 


A FRIRNDLY INTEREST. 
Mamma: “ You know, Anthur dear, Obadiah was 








early spring; but in summer and autumn, when tlie | 


AnruurR (evyincing suiden intelligence): ‘‘Was 
he the “Old” orthe *Young’’ Obadiah, ma?” 


A SWERBT ART. 


Paristamw ’Arry saya they've a, new name for 
turf awindlora. in Boulogne new. When a man’s 
on the “agent ” lay they, say he’s. Goncourting. 

—-i une 
HAWKINS. 


Ts he Justice.or Baron, or merely a Sir? 
Which word is the one for recital ? 
On Hawkine’s name. it’s akind of a slur 
These Hawkins about of his title. 
—Fan. 
WAR NEWS: 


Tus Russian arms were removed from the em- 
basay in Constantinople last week, by order of tha 
Russian authorities. And now they’re making a!l 
this stir to get the Russian arms into Constanti- 
nople again. —Faon, 

ON ANOTHER. FOOTING, 


Tur “ Globe’’ expresses, its opinion that the 
cheers which greeted Colonel Walker's introdnation 
to the House of Commona proved that the Salford 
contest had, been accepted as. test election. What 
noneense! It iga mania,everywhera just now to 
make.a fuss.over Walkera. —Fun. 


& LONG JOURNEY, 


Tue death of a gentleman ia announeed, who 
had “ followed the Fitzwilliam hounds on foot for 
eighty years.” And yet, strange to say, this item 
of intelligence is not given as one of dogged persist- 
ence. —Fan 


Moruer: ‘Now; Gerty, be.a.good girl, and give 
Aunt Julia a kiss, and say good-night.”’ 

Gerry: “No, no! If I kiss her she'll box my 
ears, like she. did papa’s, last night!” 


Suze was fond of conundrums, and when she 
learned that mulier was Latin for woman she thoug)t 
she had a good one, So she asked her husband 
what was the difference between herself and a male. 
And as he had been married several years, he was 
too thoughtful to trouble her by guessing, but 
kindly remarked) he had never beem able to sce 
any. 

‘Nervous Gentreman: “ Now be careful how 
you drive, cabby, and go slowly over the stones, for 
I hate to be shaken. And mind yor puil up at tie 
right house and look out for: those dreadfal tram- 
ways.” 

Cision: * Never fear, sir, I'll do my beat. And 
which ’orsepital would you wish to be taken to, 
sir, in case of an-accident?”’ 


CURIOSITIES NEVER SEEN. 


A rence made from the railing of a scolding. wife ; 
@ plate of butter from the cream of ajoke; the 
small coins in the change of the moon,; the original 
brush used in painting the signa of the times; the 
hammer that broke up the meeting;.the anim 
that drew an inference, and eggs from a nest of 
thieves. 


A JURYMAN was summoned at a county court. 
After replying satisfactorily to the several ques- 
tions propounded by the solicitor, he was accepted, 
and in the usual way commanded to look upon the 
prisoner. After scanuing the man closely the. un- 
prejudiced juror turned to the judge, and, ina firm, 
solemn voice, hesaid : 

* Yes, I think he’s guilty.” 


W’ IMPORTS. 


INTBLLIGENCE from Pernambuco states that a re- 
volution has broken.out in that part. “ The presi- 
dent and his brother have been assassinated, but 
no movement of importance has taken place,” A 
president and his brother, more or less, is nothing 
much at Pernambuco, besides this sort of thing is 
not.a movement of importance—merely a removo- 
ment, Faun. 


— 


A PERSONAL MATTER. 


Ix 9 newspaper we read that a number of sacri- 

legious thefts have lately shocked the religious 

communities of France. Theft is never so shocking 

to a community as when that community is the real 

loser. —Fan. 
A RANDOM SHOT. 


‘‘Ma,” said a good little boy, “‘ why do. those 
wicked gutter children always call thieves and 
sharpers ‘guns?’ ” : 
‘*1 can’t say, my dear,” responded the: pious 
parent, looking up from her Police Intelligence, 
“ unless it be that they so seldom get innenaged.” 
—Faon. 
A GENDER. 
Mrs. Jucaisisupposes this here Brocolimation 





&@ good: man, who hid the prephets,”’ 





statingias Britannia is neuter means as sho's/alvaid 
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ing else, might in gender, a; 
to bea master or a = 
—Funt. 


of what, being an 
it wouldn’t do for 


DESIGN AND BENEFICENCE. 


Tre nemes of supreme and subordinate benevo- 
lJonce appear oddly associated in the following ex- 
tract from American business news : 

“Tt has been: ascertained that Tur has re- 
ceived over 300,000 stand of arms from the Provi- 
dence Tool Company. within the Re two years, 
under a contract made with: that Company to fur- 


nish 500,000 Peabody * mre breech-loading rifle 
similar to the Martini-Henry.”” 

In connection with the manufacture and sale of 
such instruments for the welfare and happiness of 
mankind as stands of arms and breech-loading 
rifles, how pretty to find the names of Providence 
and Peabody. —Punch, 

* THR. LAST. STRAW!” 


Porrre Strancer (to Smorlt, as he isremoving his 
rejected picture from the cellars of Burlington 
House): “Pray, sir, can you kindly inform me 
when the—ah—Royal Academy Exhibition of Pic- 
tures opens to the public?!” 


TIMB AND TUNE. 


On the firat of May our private chimney sweep 
went out with the Turkish hymn round his hat, be- 
cause it was the only feztoon he could find. , 

—Fan. 
A CORRECTION. 


Dre: Sconrtemwanw writes in confidence to deny 
that he said the relics found at. Troy were dis 
Troyed when he dug.them up. —Fan. 


HISTORICAL NOTE, 


One of the greatest discoveries of a past era, that 
of the tobacco plant by Sir Walter Raleigh, has 
ended in smoke, One of the greatest blessings 
of modern times, our present system of drainage, was 
commenced in pipes. The Alpha and Omega of both 
—a p'po of peace and a piece of pipe. —Fun. 

TWO GRANTS. 


Tue Welsh miners are.to be granted.the “* Albert ”’ 
medal, The Emma miners have. had their Albert 
Grant, and they probably wish that Albert hadn’t 
medalled, —Fun, 

VERY SELECT. 


Brown (a Hard working artist, to swell amateur) : 
**Got anything at the Academy this)year ?”” 

Swecrt Amaveur: “‘ No sir, I-exhibit by invitation 
at the Gwovenor.’’ —Fun. 


Notice or Morion.—Threatening to knock a 
man down, : —Fun. 
A VOLLEY FOR ZAZEL. 


Wuat she says to Farini, when she creeps into the 
gun—‘ Far in I go,” 

Her aim in life—The upshot of her existence. 

A husband for her—The engineer whe was hoisted 
with his own.petard, 

A new title for this Star—Tho Sun of a Gun: 

Her favourite poet—Howitt, Sir. 

Her favourite political subject—Debt-o’ nations. 

What men say of her—“ She’s a stunner!” 

“What women say of her—‘“ She’s going off !’’ 

N. B.—Mr. Punch. trusts.this will stall off the 
correspondents who inundate him with weakly de- 
luges of poor puns on Zazel, as-on all popular or un- 
popular subjects. —Punch, 

TENACITY! 


First Norra Briron (on the Oban boat, in a 
rolling sea and dirty weather): ‘‘ Thraw it up, man, 
and ye’ll feel a’ the better !’’ 

Seconp Dirro (keeping it down): ‘* Heck, mon, 
it’s whuskey!” —Punch. 

Tue Best Scnoor oF Naaprzworx.—A hus- 
band’s wardrobe. —Punch. 

VBRY LIKELY. 
(A Windy Day.) 

Aponts (to boy with barrow): “Here!—Hi!— 
Boy! Just wun and fetch my hat, there’s a good 
fellah !” 

Boy: “Oh yes—I dessay. And you'll, walk off 
with my barrer !” —Punch, 








THE QUAKER’S. EGGS. 


A QUAKER grocer in accuntry village became no- 
torious for selling eggs. The village gossips were 
rendy to testify that he bought large and fine-look- 
ing eggs, and where he could find so many small- 
sized eggs as he daily sent ont to his customers 
Was a mystery they could not‘fathom. There were 





two mysterious looking holes.in. his. counter about 
the size of an egg, and curiosity was excited to the 
highest pitch to ascertain what use they were put 
to. The only answer anybody could get from the 
old man, when questioned concerning the use of 
these holes, was—“ My friend, if I tell thee the 
trnth, it would not benefit me nor thee, and I don’t 
wish:to tella falsehood. It isa. pity thatlying isa 
sin, for it comes so easy in trade.” 

At last, it. was resolved by some of the spinsters 
to. watch his actions through the cracks of the 
shntters after he had closed his shop for the night. 
and thus endeavour to find out their use. This re- 
solution was put. into execution, and the ladies 
caught the grocer passing eggs through the holes 
by the light.of a penny dip, All those that passed 
through the smaller hole he placed in one basket; 
and those that passed through the larger one he 
putin another, and a)l that would not pass through 
either he placed ina tin pan and took them to his 
own house. 

On his way thither, he heard the rustling of the 
women’s dresses, and he saw he was caught; so he 
called them to him, and in the blandest manner, 
said: “Sisters, ye have given yourselves much 
trouble to appease this: curiosity, and I will there- 
fore explain all toye. Ye sce, I sort my eggs into 
three sizes by means of those holes. The largest 
L use in my own family ; the next size I sell a half- 
penny cheaper on a dozen than any of my neigh- 
boars, for cash; the smallest [ send to those who 
will buy no other way than on credit.’’ The ladies 
were satisfied with the lesson in trade, and spread 
the news abroad, 


THE SLANDERER. 


Behold the slanderer 

On her way through town! 
Her prey marked:out, 

The details noted down! 
With such a glance 

From out ber cunning eye, 
As seems to say, 

‘* Sir, figures never lie!” 


The neighbours know, 
All up and down the street, 
Her measured tread, 
So like a funereal beat! 
While she, with lengthened face 
And smothered groan, 
Confesseth sin, 
But not, alas, her own! 


She’s loathed, yet sought for, 
Like the hungry leeci:! 
Kept at arm’s-length, 
Yet ever within reach ! 
Seeking life-blood, 
She creeps from docr to door; 
And, like the leech, 
She ever cries for “ more !” 


A ravenous wolf, 
In clothing of the sheep 
She now rejoices 
Hen while others weep! 
Owning no creed, 
Serving no: human laws, 
Heaven pluck the lamb 
From out her greedy claws! 
M.A. K, 





GEMS. 


‘ Tere is no banquet but some dislike something 
in it. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glasa, which, 
kept still in one place burns ; changed often, it is 
powerless, 

No man, for any considerable period, can wear one 
face to himself and another to the multitude, with- 
out finally getting bewildered as to which may be 
the truer, 

Many men fail in life becanse when. young they 
frame a false judgment touching their mental 
capacities and inclinations, and are ever after en- 
gaged in the task of proving to themselves and others 
that their verdict is a just ons. 

It. isthe part of a woman, like her own beautiful 
planet, to cheer the darkness—to be both.the morn- 
ing and evening star of man’s life. The light of 
her eyo is the first to rise and the last to set upon 
imanhood’s day of trial and suffering. 

Notoriety is one thing, and true glory is quite 
another thing. Many persons have become notorious, 








around whose lives no true glory, or dignity has ap- 
peared; and many men and women have ‘een 
honourable, in the highest sense, who have live’) un- 
known to fame and unbeard of beyond a narrow 
boundary. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Accounts oF THE DucHy or LANCASTER, 
The accounts of the return of the Dnehy of Lan- 
caster fer the year ended December 21, 1376, state 
that the total receipts were £73 370153. ‘Tne pay- 
ments made for her Majesty’s use to the Keeper 
of Her Majesty's purse amounted to £48,000, 
Among the disbursements is an item:of £15 6s. ld. 
paid “* towards the expenses of hire-of buiidings for 
the German Lutheran congregation, in livu of 
premises'in the Savoy, now puiled down.” The 
total disbursements amounted to £59,512 12s. 10d; 
and.there are balances to the amount of £13,858 
23. 2d. The capital account shows under the 
head of receipts a total of £49,102 Os. 4d. cash, and 
£162,009: 18a. 5d. stock; and the payments include 
a sum of £12,799 13s. 1d. ‘“‘expenses of improve- 
ments on the Savoy estate, chargeable on capital 
in accordance with the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Board’ of Works (Various Powers) Act, 
1875.” The ‘ balance of stock’’ is set down at 
£153,676 bls. 9d. 

THE receipts onaccount of revenue from the Ist 
April, 1877, when there was a balance of £5,988 650, 
to April 14th, were £3,785,324, against £3,351,69) 
in the corresponding period of the preceding finan- 
cial year, which began with a balance of £5,119,587. 
The net expenditure was; £6,329,650, against 
£6 280,770 to the same date in the previous year. 
The Treasury balances on April 14th amounted 
to £3,530,230, and at the same date in 1876 to 
£2,883,137. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Muttep Craret.— Take a few cloves, a quarter 
of an ounce of cinnamon, the thin peel of half a 
lemon, two slices of lemon, four ounces of sifted 
sugar, ‘and one pint of water; boil for a quarter of 
an hour in an enamelled saucepan, add a little grated 
nutmeg or powdered ginger, two bottles of claret, 
one small glass of ‘brandy or curacoa ; when nearly 
boiling, strain. 

Aw Excettent Recirze ror Curtya Hams.—Tho 
following quantities for twelve hams: Take three 
pounds of fine salt, one-half pound saltpetre, 
pounded fine, and one pound of molasses. Mix tie 
above well together, and rub each ham with tho 
mixture. Then put them into a cask and allow 
them to stand five or six days, after which they 
should be reversed, the top hams being putin the 
bottom, sprinkling fine salt between each layer; 
again let them stand five or six days, when a pickle 
should be prepared and put on them, composed of 
salt and water, strong enough to bearanegg. Al- 
ways pici:le hams with skin side down and so con- 
tinue till cask is full or pork gives out. After re- 
maining in pickle six weeks, the hams should be 
taken out, strings put through them, and hung up 
to drain for four or five days, when they should be 
marked and branded and sent to the smoke house. 
For keeping them through the summer months, 
when they are liable to be infested with worms, 
etc., wrap them well in brown paper and pack in a 
cask or barrel, with a liberal supply of good dry 
wood ashes between and aroundthem. In taking 
ene out for use, be particular to cover the rest with 
the ashes. Ihave used this recipe for years aud 
have always had fine meat. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Catico, the well-known cotton cloth, is named 
from Calicot, a city of India, from whence it first 
came. Calico was not known in England until as 
late as the year 1631. ~ 

BiLvuB glass across the Atlantic is considered not 
only a. sovereign remedy for general ailments, but 
as an infallible means of producing unknown 
talents. Thus blue glass worn in the crown of the 
hat is said to develop brains in the head beneath. 

TH® municipal authorities of Berne have set aside 
the sum of £24,000 for the foundation of a museum 
of natural history in that city: 

Tue longest bridge yet building over a running 
stream will be the bridge now building over the 
river Tay in Scotland. Itis said to be 10,321 feet 
in length ; and the estimated cost is £220,000. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 





J. W.—Thanks for your conundrums, They are very 
amusing, but we canuot find a place for them in our 
columns, 

A, J. L.—You must send a description of yourself, 
and we will insert it in the usual way in answer to “‘ Bes- 
sie’s” communication. 


F. D. Fitz-G O’C. has favoured us with information 
for which we are much obliged: We were, however, 
aware of the fact mentioned in his letter, 


W. Spencer C.—We are not at present in want of 
articles such as you propose sending to us. 


Metuop.—Your conjecture is correct. Itis a book for 
memoranda. Strictly speaking, something to be done is 
implied. Agenda comes from the Latin agere, to do, and 
originally it was employed to signify things necessary to 
be performed in the Church service, such as morning and 
evening prayer. 


A. W. W. C.—Galatea was a sea-nymphb, daughter of 
Nereus and Yoris. She loved a shepherd named Acis, 
and was beloved by the Cyclops Polyphemus, See Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary. 

8. C. W.—Declined with thanks, 


A CarpirriaN.—Botia, a country of Greece, whose 
inhabitants were reckoned rude and illiterate, hence the 
application. Hemp seed, with white or spray millet, may 
be given as food for love birds, They will agree very 
well with canaries if kept in the same cage, 


J. H. (Shrewsbury).—Your description, when received, 
will be inserted amongst the responses in the third 
column of this page. 


Cuniosity.—We think with you that probably the 
great mejority of persons who eccasionally employ the 
word Limbo to designate the place where useless and un- 
wonted things are consigned may not know the meaning 
of the expression. Amongst our erudite forefathers of 
olden times a marked difference of opinion existed on 
this matter. They thought it necessary to account for, 
or endeavour to define, the position occupied by the 
souls ofall the good people who died before our Saviour’s 
resurrection—hence the doctrine of a Limbus, or recep- 
tacle for the coulis of just men not yet made perfect. It 
is not —— to explore the subject, which is too 
somewhat beyond our province, but if you choose to 
refer you will find that Dante makes mention of it asthe 
outermost of the niue circles in his ** Inferno,” 


Lity oF Kittarney.—Neuralgia is essentially a ner- 
vous disorder, Try copivus application of cold water 
to the nape of the neck, and thence to the top of the 
head, night and morning. In this, as in most cases of 
physical or mental disorganisation,so much depends 
upon the circumstances attending each individual in- 
stance that any advice we could give must be very re- 
st-icted. Live regularly and abstemiously, take open- 
air exercise, avoii all injurious exposures, such as night 
air, dews, and sudden transitions from hot air to cold, 
or vice versa, 


é 


W. C. H.—Your first communication must have mis- 
carried. ‘The descriptions of local scenery to which you 
refer must necessarily Lesimilar, both the authors being 
presumably acquainted with the locality chosen for their 
stories. This is no reason, however, why the name as- 
signed to it should not be fictitious. It is merely a coin- 
cidence that two persons should have hit upon the same 
word, which is one likely to strike a writer as being 
suitable to apply to one of the creations of his imagina- 
tion. 


_ Star.—We do not kuow the religious belief of either 
individual, 


W.C.—They are merely rock crystal, and have no 
value whatever, 


C, M.—Your friend is wrong: 


Mary, seventeen, dark brown hair, brown eyes, tall, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and nineteen. Respondent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, dark 
eyes. 

Any and Jutiz wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. Amy is seven- 
teen, dark hair and eyes. Julie is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes, Respondents must be between eighteen 
aud twenty. 

sSVERARD, twenty, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-three. Respondents must be ina 
good position, 

BIL, and Tim, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony, 
Bill is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, and fond of home, Tim is twenty-seven, medium 
height. 

Jacky and Epaar, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies witha 
view to matrimony, Jacky is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, Edgar is twenty-two. Both are 
educated. 

Ar and Harry, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. Alf is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-lookiug. 
Harry is tweuty-three, considered good-looking, black 
hair, dark eyes, and of a very loving disposition. They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 

Hnrr and Ros, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young men, Henry is twenty, 
medium height, good-looking. Rob is twenty-two, tull, 
dark. Respondents must be good-looking, aud fond of 
music, 


FROM SIX TO SIXTEEN, 


Like a garden of flowers 
Was the girlish procession, 
As pretty a picture as ever was seen 
Like lilies and roses 
And fairest of posies, 
A phalanx of beauty from six to sixteen, 


Admiring we stood, 
For my friend was beside me, 
Entrauced by the merry ones tripping along, 
When a sight more elysian 
Burst forth on our vision, 
Another procession with banner and song, 


Not mere little ones, 
With their sweet, budding graces 
And clear, childish laughter that rung on the 


air, 
With maidens in plenty, 
From sixteen to twenty, 
Like freshly blowa roses, so free and so fair, 


My friend, who was young, 
Witha youth’s tender ardour, 
And heart that beat bard for the love that was 
rue, 
Declared each sweet maiden 
With more beauty laden 
Than hosts of fair children now passing from 
view. 


Ah! tastes—how they differ 
According to ages! 
My eyes sought the little ones brightening the 
scene 
With a mother's fon@sadness, 
Not unmixed with gladness— 
My heart chose the darlings from six to sixteen, 


Emir, seventeen, tall, fond of home and children, dark, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman, 
about twenty-nine. 
Auicra and ELzayor, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, Alicia is 
twenty, tall, light hair blue eyes. Eleanor is twenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blueeyes, They are both guod-looking, 
Mechanics preferred, 
T. N. and C. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with aviewto matrimony. T. N. 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, C. S,is twenty- 
one, medium height, dark, 
POLLY, nineteen, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young man, fond of home, 
Dona.p, twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 
Brst Bower Ancnog, BreaD Barae Jack, and Dan 
Dirtr Box, three seamen in the Royal Navy, serving 
abroad, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies, Best Bower Anchor is twenty-two, tall, dark, 
and considered good-looking. Bread Barge Jack is 
twenty-one, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, handsome, of a 
loving disposition. Dan Ditty Box is nineteen, medium 
height, light hair, hazel eyes, and good-tempered. Re- 
spondents must be good-looking ant thoroughly domes- 
ticated, 
R. T. M., twenty, dark, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, and of a 
loving disposition, 

_M. A. C., nineteen, fond of home, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, would like to correspond with a young man 
about twenty-five, tall, fond of home. 

H. B., twenty-three, dark hair, medium height, would 


like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. 





B 


Ricuanrp S., twenty, brown hair, biack eyes, acoom- 
plished, would like to correspond with .a young lady, 
with a view to matrimony, tweuty-three, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, 

M. L., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, dark, 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to ¢orrespoud 
} oes @ young woman about twenty, medium height, 

rk, 


IsaBeLLa and Maraarset, two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony, Isabeliais tall, good-looking, blue 
eyes, aud fond of music. Margaret is tall, dark, good- 
looking, brown hair, brown eyes. 

J. M., twenty-two, good-looking, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music, and of a loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with a young lady who must bein a good 
position, 

D. D. and M., W., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. D. D. is twenty, good-looking, medium 
a” M, W. is nineteen, brownhair, blue eyes, and 

‘air, 

G. E. and C. F., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish te 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. G. E. is twenty- 
five, considered handsome, good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, aud light blue eyes. ©. I. is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, 

Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, darié, grey 
eyes. He ig twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, 

Peter, thirty-five, good-looking, medium height, blue 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-one, Widow not objected to, Must be 
aifectionate. 

G, C. and F. H., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. G.C. is 
twenty-three, black hair, blue eyes, and medium height, 
of a loving disposition, F. H, is tweuty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
music, 





COMMUNICATIONS RECHIVBD ; 


C. D. M. is responded to by—Mary, sixteen, good- 
looking, dark hair, 

Mazy by—Tom, thirty-three, medium height, thinks 
he is all she requires, 

Bxtxa by—T. M., nineteen. 

Exvgaxork by—Dick, a sailor in the Royal Navy, fair, 
tall, curly hair, of a loving disposition, Thinks he isall 
sbe requires, 

L, W. by—May, tall and dark, 

oo by—Lilian C,, twenty, dark, and of medium 
height. 

D.S. by—Annie C., twenty-one, fair, and considered 
good-looking. 

L. E, M, b es 

Avsert H, by—M. A. P., twenty-nine, fond of home, 
and of a loving disposition, 

Fesp by—Treaze St. M,, eighteen, fair, golden hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home, 

E. G. by—Birdie, thirty-two, 

8. D. F, by—Florrie. 

Dan by—Vivian, medium height, dark brown hair, dark 
eyes, ina good position, fond of home ,music, and danc- 


ing. 

Emr B, by—E, L., twenty-two, 

Rk, M, by—Emma, nineteen, dark, good-looking, and of 
medium height, 

H, BR. by—Nelly, light blue eyes, fair, and of a loving 
disposition, 

WILL by—Melissa, a widow. 

8. D. F. by—Louisa D., twenty, dark hair and eyes, 
medium height. 





At the Back Noumpsgrs, Pants, and Votumes of the 
*Lonpon Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tae Lompon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpenca 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeace, 

Lrreand Fasuiog, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 


Everrsopr’s Journnal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepeuce 
each. 





e*. Now Ready Vou, XXVIII, of Taz Lowpon Baapus, 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, the [itis and Impex to Vou. XXVIIL,, Price 
Ouw Pennr: 





NOTICE.—Part 171 (May) Now Ready, Price Six 
pence, Post Free, Eightpence, 
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To _ Epriros or “Tux Loupox &sapze,” 334, Strand, 
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+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts, As they are sent to us voluatarii7, authors 
should retain copies, 
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